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Unitarians; but Father Hayes of the Sacred Heart 
Cathedral said he entered with joy into such a service. 
It was generally approved by the laymen, and was de- 
scribed by one of them as ‘‘the brightest page in any 
chapter in the history of the city.”’ The meeting was 
planned by the Jewish rabbi, who, standing outside of 
Christianity, offered his synagogue as a neutral meeting- 
place. It was said that, if such a meeting could be held 
on the Fair Ground, ten thousand people would attend 
it. As it was, over two thousand were present and 
hundreds were turned away. 


ed 


THE resumption of operations in the factories of New 
England is an indication that the winter is not going to 
be so hard for working-people as we feared, but it will 
be hard enough to call for an extra amount of considera- 
tion on the part of people who have money to spend. 
A milliner being asked about her trade said that she was 
doing as much work as usual, but she was embarrassed 
because people did not pay their bills. A man dealing 
in butter and eggs said he should be much better off if 
people who lived in good houses on the best streets would 
pay what they owed him. A seamstress said ‘‘You 
would be surprised if I gave you the names of some 
people who keep me out of my money a long time.” 
‘‘My brethren [and sisters], these things ought not so to 
be.”” Those who have money enough and to spare should 
spend more rather than less freely, and, in order to 
maintain confidence and friendship between those who 
buy and those who sell, those who owe money should 
remember to make payment promptly and cheerfully. 


a 


No president or financier (sane or frenzied), no 
captain of industry, whether he be knave or honest 
man, no juggler with the fortunes of his fellows, can long 
depress or control the mighty energies of this country. 
There has been a marvellous uncovering of the plans, 
policies, and profits of the business men of this country, 
and the majority of them are found to be sound and 
honest. Our storehouses are bursting with the products 
of the earth, and the wealth of the country is beyond 
estimation. But, when a few covers were taken off from 
the nests in which our financial vermin were at work, 
the revelation was so startling that it was inevitable 
that more covers should come off, and that finally all 
men should put themselves on exhibition with their 
works and ways, that the people might know once for 
all whom to trust. The process has been painful, some- 
times shocking, but on the whole reassuring. Nothing 
worse is likely to be known. Honest men are getting 
a chance, and the rascals have at last been shocked into 
decency. 

3s 


WHITTIER was foremost among the apostles of protest 
and dissent. In accordance with his Quaker traditions 
he protested not only against the evils that existed in the 
State and the Church, but he stood outside of the popular 
institutions of society and religion, and dispensed with 
all their forms and sacraments. And yet the best of his 
poetry came not out of the spirit of the Orthodox Friends, 
but by way of protest against their grim and narrow 
conception of God and duty. ‘‘The Eternal Goodness”’ 
was written in pain and sorrow because he was obliged 
in his religious thinking to part company with many with 
whom his feet had trod the silent aisles of prayer. Be- 
cause of his wonderful poems of faith, it is perhaps safe to 
say that he has done more to make saints tolerant, relig- 
ion friendly, and the churches liberal than any theologian 
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in America. The ‘‘Iow sweet prelude” of his thought 
found its way into the hearts of thousands who were re- 
lieved from the shadows cast by clouds of doubt and 
creeds of fear. His denunciations of his fellow-men 
will be forgotten, but his ascriptions of praise to the eternal 
goodness will abide and cheer the hearts of men through 
many generations. . 

THERE need be no difficulty in dealing with Santa 
Claus and the children if one remembers that the chil- 
dren are natural poets and myth-makers. Saint Nicholas, 
the Bishop of Myra, still the patron saint of sailors in the 
blue A®gean, has been dear to the children of Eastern 
Europe for many centuries. We know a family in 
which for many years the plain truth about Santa Claus 
and Saint Nicholas has been told, and yet the children 
have got all the pleasure that those mythical characters 
could give. In the presence of the children the father 
of the family arrayed himself in fitting disguise as a 
venerable old man, and then, as he added the last touch, 
the children’s imagination did the rest, and he was, as 
by a miracle, changed before their eyes from the familiar 
person they knew into the Saint Nicholas of tradition 
and story. The plan had several advantages: the truth 
was told; the children were delighted with their share 
in the transformation, and there was no afterthought 
of doubt and disappointment. Children are adepts in 
the art of make-believe, and resent it when their elders 
do not let them share the secrets of the process. 


Whittier. 


John Greenleaf Whittier more distinctly than any 
man we ever knew showed the influence of heredity 
and environment. He could have been born nowhere 
but in New England, and he could have had no ante- 
cedents but the mingled traditions of the Friends’ meet- 
ing and a Puritan neighborhood. He had the manners 
of a Quaker, the morals of a Puritan, and the poetic im- 
pulses of a lover of nature driven to his work by moral 
necessities. 

He was as shy as a bashful boy and as stern as a Puri- 
tan magistrate. He avoided notoriety, and would seldom 
consent to appear even at a banquet where only friends 
were assembled, and could only with difficulty be per- 
suaded to show his face among neighbors and admirers, 
taking an outing on a summer day on the banks of his 
beloved Merrimac. 

The Puritan magistrates of Salem never burned the 
witches, although they did hang some of them, and pressed 
Giles Corey to death. They did not send Quakers to be 
sold as slaves at the Barbadoes, although they did pro- 
nounce a sentence of this kind upon Cassandra South- 
wick and her children. Public sentiment, however, 
was opposed to this drastic treatment, and to their 
credit be it said no one of the ship-masters of Salem 
would accept the commission. But Whittier never 
forgot or forgave this and similar transactions, and never 
willingly entered the city of Salem to his dying day. 
One would think that such animosities would die out in 
the course of so many generations, but not long since a 
lady died who was a lineal descendant of this perseeuted 
Quaker. Thinking that time must have healed the 
wound, we ventured to refer to her venerable and most 


estimable ancestress; to our surprise the blood flew into — 


her face, and the wrath she expressed against the men 
who were guilty of the outrage was as fresh and hot as if 
the thing had happened to herself. 

One could cite many instances to show what influences 
surrounded the boyhood and youth of Whittier, and 
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accompanied him during all his career. They made it 
inevitable that he should be dominated by the love of 
justice, and, in spite of his Quaker principles, ready 
to blaze with wrath against all wrong-doing inflicted 
upon his fellow-men. If he wronged any man, he did 
it unwittingly. That he did injustice to the memory 
of Floyd Ireson happened because he was to him only 
a name and a legend. A man who was a privateersman 
in the War of 1812 and a prisoner at Dartmoor, and 
who saw “Flud Oirson” when he was taking his famous 
ride, told the present writer that undoubtedly a mistake 
was made, and that Ireson was as helpless in the storm 
as the fellow-mariners whom he was accused of passing 
without notice when they signalled for help. After his 
famous ride the poor old man was broken-hearted, and 
was never again able to take his place among the hardy 
mariners of Marblehead. 

Knowing what Whittier was and what he came from, 
orie would not need to be an astrologer to cast his horo- 
scope and predict that he would be a poet who would be 
impelled to use his gifts in three different ways. He 
would be a prophet of reform, one who would cry aloud 
against all injustice, and who would ask nothing for 
himself if only he might be a messenger of the gospel 
proclaimed by Jesus in his first sermon at Nazareth. 
Because. he was a lover of nature, and born and bred 


' where the romantic scenery of Eastern New England 


was spread before his eyes, it was certain that he would 
take nature for his theme and seek rest and refreshment 
in quiet communion with the spirit of peace that brooded 
over the beautiful world around him. With equal cer- 
tainty one might have predicted that he would have been 
a poet of the soul, an interpreter of the religious in- 
stincts of mankind, a lover of the truth, who, relieved 
by his Quaker traditions from all restraint of form, 
would seek to express the hope, the faith, and the peace- 
ful assurance of those who trust and believe that the 
spirit of all truth manifested in the ancient time still 
waits to make itself known to the pure in heart. 

It is almost impossible to find a poem written three 
hundred years ago that can be read to-day in memory of 
the dead. In Whittier’s works there are more passages 
that can be read to those who mourn the loss of friends 
than can be found in the writings of English poets dur- 
ing all the years before the middle of the last century. 
Tennyson struck a similar note, always having in mind 
the doubts of the critics and the discreet silence of his 


' agnostic contemporaries; but Whittier struck his lyre 


with a firm hand. He yields nothing to the doubts 
engendered by science, but, as a Quaker, trusts the 
movings of the spirit and the messages that came 
through the still small voice to his waiting soul. 

This is no time and there is no need to analyze the 
works of this poet who was loved during his lifetime 
and venerated after his death. The future will take 
care of that which was unworthy of him and his genius. 
He chose to make his time his own, and to give himself 
leisure by abstaining from the strife of politics or the 
turmoil of business. For a feason never fully declared, 
but probably the result of disappointment in his youth, 
he lived a single life, and, cared for by faithful relatives 
and friends, he had abundant leisure for whatever he 
chose to do. This leisure he sometimes employed in 
writing things which in later life he would have been 
willing to see omitted from his collected works, but 
future editors will care for that. What the world now 
remembers is that a hundred years ago was born a man 
who, through a long life, was pure in heart, just in deed, 
a lover of beauty, a preacher of righteousness, and a 
comforter for innumerable fellow-creatures who, because 
he lived and wrote, were made stronger, wiser, and more 
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courageous by the assurance of faith which he imparted 
to them. The keynote of his life was service to his 
fellow-men. For himself he asked nothing. One of 
his most triumphant notes is that of his self-abnegation, 
as where he writes -— 


“Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what we begin, 

And all we fail of, win. 


“What matter, we or they? 
Ours or another’s day? 
So the right word be said 
And life be sweeter made! 


“Ring bells in unreared steeples 
The joy of unborn peoples! 
Sound trumpets, far-off blown, 
Your triumph is our own.” 


The National Council. 


Address to the Churches. 


Conforming to the custom of many years, and obedient 
to a by-law of the conference, the Council of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
issues its address to the churches. 

At the meeting of the conference at Atlantic City in 
1905 it was voted that the conference should hold only 
so much of a session in 1907 as was necessary to comply 
with the requirements of its by-laws. At the same time 
the Council was instructed to do its utmost to promote 
the success of the meetings of the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals, which were to be held in Boston in 
September, 1907. 

In accordance with this vote, and following these in- 
structions, the Council entered heartily into the hopes, 
and sought to co-operate in carrying out the plans, of 
the International body. Our meetings were confined 
to a morning and an afternoon sessionin Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on Monday, September 23. The gathering was a 
large one. In addition to our own accredited delegates 
there were present many representatives of liberal 
thought from Great Britain and several of the countries 
of Europe. The president of the Conference in his 
address and the chairman of the Council in his report 
both took account of the unusual character of the assem- 
blage, and extended a welcome in the name of the churches 
to our fellow-thinkers and workers from across the sea. 
Our entire programme indeed was arranged to meet the 
needs of our foreign guests, and to give them certain in- 
formation in regard to religious conditions in America 
which might prove helpful to them in their work at home. 
As our secretary stated it so admirably in sending out 
the preliminary notice of our meetings, ‘‘mindful of the 
fact that our visitors from over the water are at the 
present time greatly interested in the relations between 
Church and State, it seemed fitting that, after an experi- 
ence of over a century in the separation of Church and 
State, we should gather up the results of that experi- 
ence for our own instruction as well as theirs.” This 
was done by our speakers with such authority and 
effectiveness that the opening address by President 
Carroll D. Wright, together with the papers of Judge 
Knowlton and President Eliot, as well as those by Dr. 
Gordon, Dean Fenn, and Prof. Christie are to be included 
in the published Report of the International Council. 

But, whatever we may have given to our guests in 
the way of encouragement and information, it is very 
certain that the ministers who were present at the various 
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meetings of the week, and the delegates who came as rep- 
resentatives of our churches, received as much as they 
imparted. It was a happy fortune that for once the 
meetings of these two great liberal organizations were 
merged and practically blended into one. A largeness 
thus was given not only to the importance of our Na- 
tional Conference, but also to our cause and entire move- 
ment, which hardly could have otherwise been gained. 
The members of our churches who were present caught 
the contagion of the ‘‘world spirit,’ and henceforth there 
should be no feeling that the things we stand for and 
the truths we champion have anything about them which 
is merely local. The ‘‘seekers of the Light,” under vary- 
ing names, but with singular unanimity of purpose, are 
coming to be widely one. Our work here in America is 
seen at last to be a conspicuous portion of the vital move- 
ment for pure religion and perfect liberty which is making 
rapid headway round the world. 

With broader hopes and ‘‘open vision,” therefore, 
no less than with united front and'strengthened purpose, 
we may confidently face the future and grapple eagerly 
with any problems that the days to come may bring :— 


“The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow: 
We press still thorow, 
Naught that abides in it 
Daunting us,—onward.” 


For the Council, 


PauL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 
Chairman. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Whittier Anniversary. 


It is to be hoped and presumed that all our free churches 
are preparing to fittingly observe the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Whittier, which falls on 
December 17. Noble poetry is the very best of re- 
ligious teachers, and no poet has expressed the ideas 
of a pure and liberal Christianity more completely than 
Whittier. It has been rightly said that, if our Bible 
were to go wholly out of existence, practically all the 
parts of it that have enduring worth and never-failing 
tharm could be reconstructed out of Whittier’s verse. 

It is significant to see how Whittier’s religion sings 
itself more and more into the national consciousness. 
The hymns that have been made out of the longer poems 
grow steadily in use and popularity. In 1893, in a 
collection of 66 hymns prepared for the use of the Par- 
liament of Religions in Chicago, 9 were taken from the 
poems of Whittier, a striking appreciation of the catho- 
licity of his mind and spirit. Now these hymns are in 
every hymn-book, and increase in number with each 
edition. For the most part they are taken from the 
poems entitled ‘‘Our Master,’”’ ‘‘My Psalm,’”’ and ‘‘The 
Eternal Goodness.”’ The gradual introduction of these 
hymns can be traced in our own Unitarian books. In 
the standard Association Hymn-book of 1877, which 
is still used in a majority of our churches, there are 16 
Whittier hymns out of 880. This was the pioneer use 
of Whittier material, and the editor of that book is 
entitled to all praise. That book, however, had many 
more hymns by Wesley, Watts, Doddridge, and Mont- 
gomery than by any American author. The later books 
reflect the demand of our congregations for a different 
kind of expression than that supplied by Watts and 
Doddridge. In ‘‘The Hymns for Church and Home’”’ 
(1904) there are 18 Whittier hymns out of 513, and in 
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“The Hymns of the Ages” (1907) there are 11 out of 
316. In the ‘‘New Hymnal” prepared by the ‘com- 
mittee of the,National Unitarian Conference of Great 
Britain, there are 23 Whittier hymns out of 658, more 
than by any other American writer. These factsindicate a 
growth in religious sentiment and thought in which we 
can all rejoice, and which we should use such occasions 
as the approaching anniversary to promote. i 

Whittier is really a great teacher of theology. In 
the most persuasive of forms he is the preacher of spirit- 
ual Christianity and of practical righteousness. He 
emphasizes the inner realities of faith and ‘‘the simplicity 
that is toward Christ.” ‘‘The soul’s anchor of faith,” 
he says, ‘‘can only grapple fast upon two or three things, 
and first and surest of all upon the fatherhood of God.” 
He preached the gospel of confidence and trust. ‘‘There 
is nothing so sweet,” he said, ‘‘in the whole Bible as the 
declaration that God is love.” He preached the gospel 
of independent judgment and manly self-reliance. The 
popular creeds seemed to him ‘‘irreverent and dishonor- 
ing to God,’ founded on the letter that killeth rather 
than in the spirit that giveth life. Whittier was a 
great teacher of theology not merely because he thus 
insisted on the sacredness of the individual, on the 
supremacy of righteousness, on the law of service, on 
assured trust in God and the consequent hope of immor- 
tality, but also because by his rare gifts of expression 
and the gracious temper of his spirit he wrought these 
truths into the hearts of the people. ‘‘In this age. of 
dissolving creed and confusion of thought,” said Dr. 
Munger, ‘‘we can find in his poetry not only matter for 
faith, but persuasive and inspiring power.” ‘That is 
the double service of a true poet. 

It is good to remember at this season that behind the 
poetry there stands a man as true as the truth he spoke, 
a character as lovely as his verses, a man whose life was 
a poem of love and service and praise. 


SamMuEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics. 


THE concentration of the Pacific fleet for the long cruise 
around the continent was completed at Hampton Roads 
on Monday, when the flag of Rear-Admiral Robley D. 
Evans, the commander-in-chief of the great armada, 
was hoisted up on the battleship Connecticut. At that 
time fourteen of the total number of sixteen battleships — 
which constitute the backbone of the naval force were at 
the point of starting, and the final preparations were being 
hurried for the departure of the greatest sea force known 
in American history for the Pacific on December 16. The 
comments of the foreign press upon the preparations for 
the spectacular manceuvre indicate a universal impres- 
sion that history upon a large scale is being written by the ~ 
hand that signed the order for the despatch of what is 
practically the bulk of the American navy from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard of the republic. ; 


~ 


OBSERVERS of events at Tokio pretend to see one of the 
immediate results of the despatch of Admiral Evans’s 
fleet to San Francisco in the recall of the Japanese Am- 
bassador, Viscount Aoki, which was announced at Wash- 


‘ington on December 3. Although it was admitted at the 


Japanese capital that Aoki’s presence was required at 
home for the purpose of enlightening his government upon 
obscure phases of the immigration question, it was an- 
nounced by the Japanese foreign office three days later 
that the present ambassador would be succeeded at Wash- 
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ington by Baron Takahira, who was the junior pleni- 
potentiary to the conference at Portsmouth, and was 
formerly the representative of his country as minister 
at Washington. Surmises are not lacking that the with- 
drawal of Aoki from the American capital almost simul- 
taneously with the departure of the Pacific fleet from 
Hampton Roads is more than a mere coincidence, and 
that it argues a sense of dissatisfaction at Tokio with the 
conduct of the Japanese ambassador to this country. 


a 


AN effect of the mobilization of the American fleet in 
Pacific waters is also seen in China, where there has been 
a notable stiffening of the official attitude toward Japan 
since the issuance of the order from the Navy Department. 
Japanese statesmen are under the impression that Japan’s 
policy in Chinese possessions would have met with fewer 
obstructions if the conviction had not been born in the 
Chinese mind that somehow the naval activities of the 
United States had a direct bearing on Japan’s forward 
movement in Chinese territory and Chinese markets. 
There is no room for doubt that, whatever the cause for 
the new sentiment in China, the problem of the Japanese 
in their dealings with their Continental neighbors has 
become distinctly more complicated and more difficult 
of solution in the past year, despite Japan’s increased 
military prestige and the high place that she has taken in 
the councils of the nations. 

Bd 


ONE of the most kingly figures in Christendom was 
removed from the view of the world on December 8, 
when Oscar II. of Sweden died at Stockholm. Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolph, who had been appointed regent 
a few days before his father’s death, ascended the throne 
under the title of Gustaf V. Probably seldom in the his- 
tory of European royalty has a crowned head been so 
universally mourned by his subjects as is King Oscar, 
whose personal courage, intellectual distinction, and 
democratic manner of life had made him the beau ideal 
of the Swedish nation. ‘The separation of Norway from 
Sweden nearly two years ago was a bitter blow to the head 
of the house of Bernadotte, and it is believed that his end 
was hastened by the shadow of resentment which has been 
hovering over him since the Norwegian Storthing voted 
to secede from the modified dual monarchy of which he 
was the head. : 

ad 


SEVERAL of the Mediterranean countries are beginning 
to feel in increasingly acute form the after-effects of the 
financial stringency in this country. For the past month 
alien laborers by the shipload have been leaving Atlantic 
seaports bound for the countries of their origin. In 
Italy the return of large numbers of seekers for work has 
complicated the already serious industrial situation and 
the government is facing the problem of the repatriation 

of its emigrants with some anxiety. National and com- 
munal authorities in Austria-Hungary are dealing with 
a similar difficulty, caused by the influx of growing num- 
bers of workmen who had left their country in search of 
better fortune, and now find themselves obliged to leave 
the New World because of the check upon industrial de- 
velopment in the United States. An interesting feature 
of the efflux of alien population from America is the move- 
-ment toward Russia of a considerable number of Jewish 
emigrants who fled from that empire under the stress of 
political unrest. ; 
Pd 

AN epoch-making event took place in Berlin on Decem- 

ber 5, when Prince von Biilow solicited and obtained 
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pledges of support from the coalition parties in the Reich- 
stag in order to bring about his own continuance in office. 
The outcome of the crisis which the German chancellor 
thus averted is generally regarded as a reversal of the 
hitherto existing material policy, under which the mir- 
isters have been responsible to the kaiser alone and have 
held office during his pleasure. It is believed that this 
remarkable concession to the principles of democracy 
had been deliberately sanctioned by the kaiser before his 
departure for England. It became apparent more than 
a fortnight ago that the government was confronted with 
a majority in the Reichstag, and that the only way out of 
the difficulty was offered by the partial surrender of the 
imperial prerogative which was effected by Prince von 
Biilow during his imperial master’s absence. 


& 


Drastic steps to suppress the growing movement of the 
blacks in South Africa toward revolt were taken in Natal 
on December 9, when Dinizulu, son of the famous Cete- 
wayo and his successor as king of the Zulus, was placed 
under arrest on the charge of being responsible for the 
recent disturbance among the natives which culminated 
in the murder of two chiefs who had been friendly to the 
British government. The motto of Dinizulu and his fol- 
lowers has been ‘‘Africa for the Africans.’”’ It has been 


‘charged frequently in the British press that the unrest 


among the natives in Natal and other parts of South 
Africa is partly the result of the labors of American 
missionaries, who are accused of having instilled into the 
minds of the warlike Zulus the impression that they are 
masters of their own destinies. The demand for energetic 
action to suppress the spirit of defiance of British au- 
thority in South Africa among the aborigines has been a 
feature of British public life for many months past. 


od 


THE strength of the movement against modernism 
at the Vatican is strikingly indicated in the following 
paragraph from the recently published Motu Proprio of 
Pius X., which was made public in America at the be- 
ginning of the week: ‘‘Wherefore, we again and most 
earnestly exhort the ordinaries of the dioceses and the 
heads of religious congregations to use the utmost vigil- 
ance over teachers, and first of all in the seminaries; and, 
should they find any one imbued with the errors of the 
modernists and eager for what is new and noxious, or 
lacking in docility to the prescriptions of the apostolic 
see, in whatsoever way published, let them absolutely 
forbid the teaching office to such. So, too, let them ex- 
clude from sacred orders those young men who give the 
very faintest reason for suspicion that they favor con- 
demned doctrines and pernicious novelties.”’ 


Brevitics, 


A total change of thought and emotion is the chief 
factor in mental healing. Change of scene and com- 
panions will often do-wonders. 


When any historical statements of the Old Testament 
are discredited by recent discovery, an easy way of 
avoiding the difficulty is to say that it is not Scripture 
which is discredited, but our interpretation of it. 


It will be a good thing for religion, and increase the 
interest in the Bible, when all exploration and research 
in Bible lands is conducted without reference to its 
bearing upon Biblical history, but with sole reference 
to the discovery of the truth. 
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Everybody knows that the pleasures of smelling and 
tasting may be increased or diminished by suggestion. 
The fragrant odor of a savory viand increases the appe- 
tite; but, if some one at the table sniffs at the food as if 
it were of doubtful character, the appetite of another 
may suddenly be spoiled. 


Floyd Ireson of unblest memory was a bluff old skipper 
whose dialect Whittier caught in his unfortunate poem. 
One day he was summoned to court as a witness. When 
his time came, the clerk called, ‘‘Mr. Ireson.’”” Nobody 
answered. He repeated, ‘‘Is Mr. Ireson in court?” There 
was no response. One of the lawyers said, ‘‘Let me call 
him,” and shouted, ‘‘Skipper Oirson!”’ “‘Ay, ay, sir,” 
was the quick response. 


An instance of good feeling and good fellowship re- 
cently came to our knowledge. Seventeen young women 
were employed in a commercial establishment. The busi- 
ness of the firm compelled a reduction in the working 
force, and an order was sent to the superintendent of 
the department where these girls were employed, di- 
recting him to discharge eight of them. Whereupon 
they held a meeting, and all who were to be retained 
signed a request that the order might be modified so 
that instead of the discharge of any all might be put on 
half time. The request was granted. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Preaching Righteousness, 


To the Editor of The Christian Register -— 

I have been much interested in reading the letter of 
Mr. Holmes in your last issue, entitled ‘‘In God we 
Trust.”’ His indictment of the ministry would be 
damning if true. But ought we not to give even the 
devil (that is, the Church) his due? I fear that either 
Mr. Holmes’s duties have detained him from church 
for some months past, that he has been unfortunate in 
the preachers to whom he has listened, or that his read- 
ing of sermons and church news has been very limited. 
I would prescribe for him the weekly reading of the 
sermon pages of the Brooklyn Monday Eagle for one 
year,—as Sarsaparilla people say, fifty-two doses for a 
dollar and a half,—and he will learn what the clerical 
prophets of his own city are saying, and perhaps he can 
judge more fairly whether the ministry is fully deserving 
of the scorn he heaps upon it for its alleged indifference 
to social abuses. 

This morning I took up a bunch of Brooklyn Eagles 
and noted at random a number of titles of sermons that 
have been preached in New York during the last few 
months, and which deal more or less with such questions. 

Since only five or six out of the hundreds of sermons 
weekly preached in Greater New York can be printed 
in this weekly issue, it can readily be seen that there 
is a vast application of gospel principles to present-day 
problems that is never reported. Some ministers are 
cowards, some are knaves, and some are fools; but the 
vast body of them are striving sincerely to preach a true 
gospel and to make it practical for the life which their 
people must live. As a class they have the courage of 
their convictions, and speak distinctly on the evils that 
war against humanity. To do this it is not necessary 
that they should leave the work of preaching the gospel 
to serve up the news of the world’s evil from their pulpits. 
That is more ably done by the Sunday newspaper. The 
burden of the faithful preacher’s message must be not 
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the perennial denunciation of the evils that he deplores 
but the earnest proclamation of the truth that God has 
revealed as the great moral antidote for sin. 


ERNEST LESTER BAKER. 
NortH WEARE, N.H. 


Better than Santa Claus? 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


There is one aspect of the Santa Claus story | which 
is singularly overlooked by Christians. Much is said 
as to the relative advantages of giving to our children 
this pleasant myth, or depriving them of it. 

The defenders of Santa Claus rate the pleasure received 
by the child who believes in the legend as higher than 
his pain when he finds out that it isnot true. Others make 
a strong case for the beautiful facts behind the legend— 
telling the child, when older, that it is parental love and 
the love of friends and relatives which is typified by the 
benevolent saint. 

Those who prefer cold truth to any mystic beauty 
hold that we have no right to lie to our children about 
anything; that all this pretty talk of myth and legend 
is worthy only of primitive barbarians,—the thing simply 
is not so, and that’s enough. 

There is another position, so strong, so much more 
beautiful, so vital to the Christian faith, that it seems 
a strange thing it can have been so long ignored. The 
question is not merely, ‘‘Is there a Santa Claus or is 
there not?” but, ‘“‘Is there not something better?” 

What is any beautiful story, myth, or legend compared 
to a more beautiful fact? The fact is that the vital truth 
of Christ’s teaching is love, wide human love, love not 
by any means confined to parent and child, friend and 
relative, but extending in warm fellowship to the whole 
of humanity. This is the kind of love which Christmas 
typifies,—‘‘the greatest thing in the world.”’ If we wish 
to give our children a beautiful Christmas story, why 
not tell them this :-— 

Once there was a little boy born who loved more people 
than anybody ever did—before or since. He loved 
them better than anybody ever did—before or since. 

He taught people to love one another. He taught 
them a great religion in just two rules,—to love God and 
to love one another. When they asked, ‘‘How shall I 
love God?” he said, ‘‘If a man love not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?”’ He told them that the way to love God was 
to love people. : 

Christmas is kept by Christians to celebrate the birth- 
day of Christ, of this Lover of all the world. Because 
of his love for us, because of our love for one another, we 
keep this annual festival, and celebrate it by giving 
things—because giving is the sign of love. If you love 
people, your heart goes out to them, you want to do 
things for them, to make them happy. The way to keep 
Christmas is to make as many people happy as you can. 

Little children cannot give many presents, they have 
to show their love in other ways mostly. But grown 
people can show their love in giving things, and they do. 
Parents have to give their children useful things all the 
time, that is their duty: so at Christmas they give 
extra things, beautiful and amusing things, quite outside 
of duty, just to show their love. Back of it all is the 
spirit of the little boy who loved the whole world so well, 
and back of him is the spirit of God, which is love. 

Now that is a story worth telling. It is based on great 
central truth, and need never be laid aside as a pretty 
falsehood. Is it not strange that a religion based on this 
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story, should so forget and ignore it at the great annual 
festival of the faith? ; 

If this were taught to our children, to all our children, 

with song and story, picture and play, it would enrich 
and sweeten all their lives. See how noble and lovely 
is this picture as compared with that of a fat, red-nosed, 
furry old goblin out of the frozen north, rushing out 
yearly to distribute toys and sweetmeats with a strong 
disciplinary tendency, ‘‘If you are not good, Santa 
Claus will not bring you anything!’’ A noble incentive 
for goodness this, and particularly appropriate for those 
who believe in One, who came not to save the righteous, 
but sinners! 
_ Why have we turned away from this exquisite ideal of 
constant earth-encircling love, and of the sweet child 
who came to us so overflowing with it, for this tawdry 
folk-myth of Northern Europe? 

Let the tree be traced back to Druid ceremonies: let 
the annual celebration cover the ancient rejoicing at the 
turn of the year. The Christian part of Christmas is 
Christ’s birthday, and its inner meaning and outer ex- 
pression is love. 

Suppose we made up our minds to accept this for good 
and all. Suppose we said: ‘‘The time is past for feeding 
our trustful children on falsehoods, however attractive, 
on myths and legends and clumsy allegories. We will 
give them the truth, the clean, pure, beautiful truth, 
that they may believe with whole hearts, and not so early 
lose faith in the wisdom and honor of their teachers. 

Here is a lovely and interesting story, if it is a story 
they want. Here is,a great universal fact, if it is a fact 
they want. Now think of the results. Generation after 
generation of children, growing up to associate their 
happiest time of year, their greatest excitement and 
pleasure, with the story of Jesus, with the main truth 
of Christianity, the law of love. See how differently 
religion would look to them if they heard of it in this way, 
thought of it in this way, felt it in this way. 

‘Then see the keen young minds at work. 

“Did he love everybody?” 

“Yes, everybody.”’ | 

‘Did he say we ought to?” 

“Mes. 

“Do you?” 

‘‘T—well—I try to.” 

“How do you try?” 

‘That is hard to explain.” 
how he does try to.) 

“You say we give things to people because we love 
them ?”’ 

ta i ocmes 

“And you told me to give something to the cook, be- 
cause I ought to love her?” 

ees: 

“Do we give things to everybody because we ought to 
love them?” 

“We can’t give things to everybody—there are too 
many. We haven’t enough to give.” 

“But we ought to love them?” 

‘ Ven 22 

“Oh—I know! You said we children couldn’t give old 
folks much, because we hadn’t enough; but we could 
show our love by doing things for them, not just Christ- 
mas, but all the time?” 

“Yes, that is right.” 

‘Well, can’t we do that for everybody? To show 
our love? Not give them things, but do things for them 
all the time?” 

“Yes, we ought to. That is the Christian religion.” 

‘‘Why don’t we do it?” 

This is where we find it hard to answer the child. Why 


(Parent trying to think 
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don’t we doit? Why don’t we show our love in service 
to all the people all the time? 

Because after all we are not very practical Christians 
perhaps. We believe in it as a religion, but not as 
economics, not as a business, not as a life. 

We think it would not work. It would be an excellent 
thing for Christianity to stand or fall by if it was really 
tried. Anda good way to extend its influence would be to 
teach it to our children as if we believed it. 

NEw York. 


Some Glimpses of Whittier. 


BY REV. GEORGE F. PIPER. 

There is a striking contrast between the ancestry of 
Whittier and that of the chief New England poets 
contemporary with him. Emerson descended from 
eight generations of Congregational ministers; Long- 
fellow’s father, grandfather, and great-grandfather were 
prominent lawyers in Portland, Me., and held many 
positions of influence and trust; the blood of six noted 
colonial families coursed through the veins of Holmes; 
and the progenitors of Lowell were business and pro- 
fessional men of renown. The ancestry of Whittier 
was not thus distinguished. His great-great-grand- 
father, Thomas Whittier, came from England in 1638, 
and after living first in Salisbury, and then in Newbury, 
settled in the eastern part of Haverhill in 1647, hav- 
ing some years before married Ruth Green, a distant 
relative, who came to these shores in the same vessel 
with him. In Haverhill he put up a log house, which 
he occupied until 1688, when he built the frame house 
which still stands and is a shrine to which many pilgrims 
go. Here Joseph his son, Joseph his grandson, and 
John his great-grandson lived and died; here each in 
turn brought a wife; and here, onthe 17th of Dec., 1807, 
John Greenleaf Whittier was born. His paternal an- 
cestors for four generations were stalwart, industrious, 
and frugal farmers, of good common sense, respected 
by all who knew them, and often called to fill town 
offices. His mother, twenty-one years younger than 
his father, was a woman of refinement, fidelity, and 
piety; but his maternal as well as paternal ancestors 
seem not to have differed essentially from thousands 
of New England men and women of physical vigor, 
sound intellect, upright character, and religious faith, 
But even in boyhood there were evidences that Whittier 
had a remarkable mind. At school his slate was often 
covered with rhymes instead of sums, and at home 
many an available space bore witness to his attempts 
at verse. ‘The books in the family library, ‘‘numbering 
scarce a score,” and most of them far from entertaining, 
he read, re-read, and catalogued in rhyme. He would 
walk miles to borrow a volume of biography or travel. 
When Joshua Coffin, ‘‘The old schoolmaster,” brought 
Burns’s Poems to the house, his delight was unbounded, 
and when on a visit to Boston, at a later period, he 
was able to buy a copy of Shakespeare, he was as 
proud of his purchase as the average boy is to become 
the owner of a watch or a gun. 

When this precocious boy was eighteen years of age, 
his older sister, without his knowledge, sent one of his 
poems to the Newburyport Free Press, edited by William 
Lloyd Garrison. The editor saw that it had merit, 
gave it a place in his ‘‘Poet’s Corner,” learned that the 
author was the son of a Haverhill farmer, and drove 
fourteen miles to the Whittier homestead that he might 
see this youthful prodigy and give him encouragement. 
He put the bashful boy at ease, assured him that by 
proper exertion he was sure of eminence, and suggested 
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the need of a better education than he could get in the 
district school. The father, a man well advanced in 
life, having only slight appreciation of the Muses, and 
a somewhat unproductive farm encumbered by a mort- 
gage, was not pleased with this attempt to stimulate 
his son’s ambition. But the son continued to indulge his 
passion for writing verse, and ventured to send speci- 
mens of it to the Haverhill Gazette. The editor, Mr. 
A. W. Thayer, after publishing two or three contributions, 
saw, like Garrison, that this youthful contributor was 
worthy of a liberal education. An academy was about 
to be opened in Haverhill, and he kindly consented to 
take him into his family, that he might attend. On 
the rst of May, 1827, he entered the academy, remained 
six months, then taught a winter school, then went to 
the academy six months more. While he was a faith- 
ful student and made marked progress as such, he did 
a prodigious amount of reading, and constantly wrote 
for the Haverhill Gazette, that newspaper having pub- 
lished forty-seven of his poems in 1827, and forty-nine 
in 1828, besides a considerable number of prose articles. 

Whittier’s school days ended just before he was 
twenty-one years old. During the next four years 
we find him first in Boston seven months, editing the 
American Manujacturer, a newspaper devoted to Henry 
Clay’s political theories, and advocating him for the 
presidency ; then at home a year on account of his father’s 
illness, caring for the farm, but spending much time in 
study and the preparation of prose and verse for various 
periodicals; then, after his father’s death, in Hartford 
for a year and a half as editor of the New England 
Review, the leading political newspaper of Connecticut; 
then at home again, broken in health, but active in 
politics, and anxious to become a member of Congress. 
For this office he doubtless would have been nominated, 
and probably elected in the Autumn of 1832, had it not 
been discovered that to be eligible to it one must have 
attained the age of twenty-five years, a requirement 
which he would fall a little short of fulfilling on election 
day. At this time he had lost desire for a literary 
career, and was resorting to somewhat questionable 
methods to gratify his political ambition. He wrote 
to a friend in Connecticut, ‘‘I know not when I shall be 
in Hartford again. Even if my health was restored, I 
should not leave this place. I have done with poetry 
and literature. I can live as a farmer, and that is all I 
ask at present.” In other words, his political prospects 
were too good to allow him to return to Hartford; it 
was better to remain on the farm and await the success 
which hardly could fail to be his. But shortly there 
came in him a change of great importance. Garrison, 
who had just begun in Boston the publication of the 
Liberator, implored him to consecrate his life to the anti- 
slavery cause. He wrote: ‘‘The Southern portion of 
our country is going down to destruction, physically and 
morally, with swift descent, carrying other portions with 
her. This then is the time for the philanthropist,— 
any friend of his country, to put forth his energies in 
order to let the oppressed go free and sustain the republic. 
The cause is worthy of Gabriel,—yea, the God of hosts 
places himself at its head. Whittier, enlist! Your 
talents, zeal, influence, all are needed.” The letter, 
of which these words are the closing portion, was sent 
in March, 1833, and followed by a visit to Haverhill, 
where he entreated the young man, in whom he had 
begun to be interested seven years before, to put forth 
his best efforts in behalf of the enslaved. His entreaties 
quickened the young man’s conscience, and awakened 
in him a new ambition. Although naturally a philan- 
thropist and reformer, he had not been a pronounced 
opponent of slavery, or specially interested in its ex- 
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tinction. But now he came to see that it was a sin, to 
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be grappled with at all hazards, and that he was called 
to do his part in the warfare against it. He heeded the - 
call by beginning the preparation of Justice and Expe- 
diency, an anti-slavery pamphlet which commanded 
attention in the South as well as inthe North. The 
Richmond Jeffersonian made a severe attack on it as 
an interference with the domestic institutions of the 
Southern States. Whittier replied in a more pointed 
manner, and at nearly as great length as he had first 
written, quoting from Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, the 
statutes of South Carolina, the census of the United 
States, and many other authorities, in support of his 
position. Late in the same year he was a delegate to 
the National Anti-slavery Convention in Philadelphia, 
served as one of its secretaries, and with Garrison and 
Samuel J. May as a committee to preparea ‘‘ Declaration 
of Sentiments.” His boldness and zeal in behalf of the 
cause he had espoused are shown by the fact that in 1854 
he wrote to Henry Clay and Dr. Channing, each twice 
his own age, urging them to efforts in its behalf, com- 
mensurate with their powers. He was for a time in 
New York as one of the secretaries of the National Anti- 
slavery Society, and then in Philadelphia, as editor of 
the Pennsylvania Freeman. He was for thirteen years 
corresponding editor of the National Era, an important 
anti-slavery organ, furnishing it from one to ten columns 
of matter a week. He was in constant touch with anti- 
slavery leaders, and among them holds an honored place. 
In some ways his influence was the greatest of any of 
that fearless band. He exercised .a moderation which 
some of themn-lacked. He cast aside that ambition for 
political office which some of them obviously cherished. © 
His tact in movements for the desired reform was as 
great as the lack of it which some of its friends con- 
spicuously displayed. The Christian spirit which uni- 
formly inspired his words and acts was not exceeded by 
any of his co-laborers. His earnestness and sincerity 
in the great cause were surpassed by none, while his 
name won adherents to that cause and awakened an 
enthusiasm for it which no other did or could have 
done by like means. His anti-slavery poems probably 
formed the most potent influence exerted by him in this 
mighty warfare. They were read, committed to memory, 
declaimed in schools, and quoted in sermons. They- © 
touched the heart, appealed to the conscience, and © 
moved the will of many in every Northern State. 
When Whittier began his anti-slavery career, he could 
not have foreseen all its consequences to him, but had 
he foreseen them, his course doubtless would have been 
the same. It meant the end of his political ambition, — 
for no avowed Abolitionist could at that time have been 
elected to Congress from his district. It meant serious 
hindrance for a quarter of a century to the literary suc- — 
cess which he ardently craved in spite of his avowal ina 
time of discouragement that he was ‘‘done with literature _ 
and poetry.” Itmeant many years of poverty ; for theanti- 
slavery cause could give him no adequate support, the 
leading magazines declined his poems, knowing the 
acceptance of them would offend their Southern sub- 
scribers, and it was not until the publication of the 
Atlantic Monthly was begun in 1857, that he could de- 
pend on liberal remittances for his contributions. For 
a long time his devotion to the cause of freedom meant 
personal danger. At an anti-slavery meeting in New- 
buryport—held in a private garden because no church 
or hall could be obtained for the purpose—he* 
assailed with ‘‘decayed eggs, sticks, and light n 
and, thinking discretion the better part of valor, 
away at an undignified trot in company with an 
orthodox minister.” In Concord, N.H., he and his 
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English companion, George Thompson, were pelted 
with mud and stones as well as the offensive weapons 
used in Newburyport, and barely escaped with their 
lives by driving from town as fast as a galloping horse 
could carry them. In Philadelphia, where he was 
editor of the Pennsylvania Freeman, the building in 
which that newspaper was published was ruthlessly 
destroyed by a mob, and he was saved from violence, 
and probably death, by putting on a wig and long white 
overcoat to conceal his identity; yet so great satisfaction 
did he find in advocating freedom for the oppressed and 
seeing the triumph of the cause for which he had fought 
so long, that he said, ‘‘I set a higher value on my name 
appended to the anti-slavery declaration of 1833, than 
on the title-page of any book.’’ And to a boy of fifteen 
-years, seeking counsel, he said, ‘‘My lad, if thou wouldst 
win success, join thyself to some unpopular but noble 
cause.” 

Whittier is no less interesting as a poet than a re- 
former. Few of the poems written by him at the rate 
of one or more a week before he was twenty-five years 
old ever were collected into a volume, and in the final 
revision of his ‘‘Poetical Works,’ not long before his 
death, less than a score of these unripe products of his 
brain were retained, and only in almost unreadable type 
in an appendix, of the poems written by him in middle 
and late life some could have been spared without loss 
to himself or the world, some would have been better 
if briefer, some are marred by imperfect rhymes, some 
by unrhythmical lines, and some by a needless moral at 
the end; but, after all criticisms of this sort have been 
made, it remains true that his poetry is characterized by 
simplicity, sincerity, lyric poems, moral energy, and 
the humanitarian spirit. He is seen in it in several 
aspects which will now be briefly noticed. 

He is seen as a reformer not only in his ninety-two 
anti-slavery poems, which exerted so much influence as 
they appeared from time to time, and which are still 
a reminder of the curse slavery was to our land, but in 
his forty poems of labor and reform. In these he shows 
himself the friend of labor, temperance, free government, 
and universal peace, and the opponent of capital punish- 
ment, imprisonment for debt, class legislation, sectarian 
bigotry and exclusiveness, and all manner of wrong 
whether in public life or private, in Church or State, 
in his own or in foreign lands. One of the best indica- 
tions of his interest in all efforts to make the world 
better is seen in the fact that of his sixty personal poems 
more than half eulogize prominent reformers, like Chan- 
ning, Pierpont, Garrison, Sumner, Kossuth, Garibaldi, 
Samuel Gridley Howe, and Lydia Maria Child. 

The ballads of Whittier, formed chiefly in that large 
class of his poems arranged under the head of Narratives 
and Legendary, show his remarkable gift of telling a 
story in verse. Having a few facts or an old tradition, 
he invokes the aid of his Muse, and the result is a pleasing 
or thrilling tale of love, adventure, suffering, or triumph 
of right over wrong, told in exquisite verse. The read- 
ing of half a dozen such poems as ‘‘Cassandra Southwick,” 
“Mary Garvin.” ‘‘Mabel Martin,” ‘‘The Witch of 
Wenham,” ‘‘Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” and ‘‘Telling the 
Bees,” will convince one of their author’s genius for 
ballad-making. 

As a part of nature Whittier is surpassed by no Ameri- 
can. No one sees more in nature, tells what he sees 
more accurately or beautifully, or has a firmer conviction 
that what he sees is the work of God. 

He classifies only thirty-six of his poems as those of 
nature, but might have so classified as many more; 
and in about one-half of all that he has left to us some 
description or recognition of nature is found. He is not 
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content with describing the old Portsmouth mansion in 
which Amy Wentworth lived, but tells us: 


“The sweetbrier blooms on Kittery side, 
And green are Elliot’s bowers; 
Her garden is the pebbled beach, 
The mosses are her flowers.” 


In “‘Miriam” he portrays the fair prospect from the hill 
on a Sunday afternoon, relates the conversation on 
deep religious subjects he carried on there with an old 
friend, tells an impressive story in which he paints 
scenery in India with as much apparent accuracy as that 
of the Merrimac Valley, and at the end of the story 
a our thoughts to the tranquil close of that summer 
ay. 

Whittier’s poetry is peculiarly that of a New Englander. 
He was born on a New England farm, in the most rural 
part of what was then a rural town, and lived on that 
farm most of the time until he was thirty years of age. 
His schooling was only such as he could get in his native 
town. Heseldom was one hundred miles from his birth- 
place, and never five hundred. When he moved from 
the farm, it was to the village of Amesbury, a few miles 
away, which remained his legal residence the rest of life. 
His eyes rested for the most part on New England 
scenery. His intercourse was chiefly with New Eng- 
land people. He was a lover of New England ideas and 
customs, and the structure of his mind especially fitted 
him to weave into attractive verse striking New Eng- 
land characters, romances, traditions, and superstitions. 
When all this is taken into account, it is not surprising 
that the scenes of nature he paints, the legends he relates, 
the homes he describes, the men and women he com- 
memorates, and the ideals he commands are so largely 
those of New England. Nor is this a loss either to 
him or to his readers. 

The poetry of Whittier is remarkably autobiographic. 
“In School Days” and ‘‘The Barefoot Boy,” afford 
us charming glimpses of his early life. In ‘“‘Snow- 
Bound,” he gives us a minute description of his early 
home. We have the storm that howled around it that 
winter night. We see the great kitchen, the spacious 
fireplace, and the brisk fire burning on the hearth. Wesee 
the mug of cider, the apples sputtering in a row, and the 
basket of nuts near by. We learn the characteristics 
of the author’s father and mother, his Aunt Mercy and 
Uncle Moses, his two sisters, the younger schoolmaster 
and the ‘‘not unfeared, half-welcome guest.’”” We learn 
what stories were told, what religion was cherished, and 
how isolated that house was, since only once a week did 
a newspaper inform the inmates of what was going on 
in the outside world. We are introduced to the animals 
in the barn, and see them as distinctly as though we 
actually stood before them. ‘“‘A Sea Dream” and 
‘‘Memories”’ disclose the fact that the tender passion 
was felt by our poet at the natural age. More than fifty 
years after the romantic event, he writes:— 

“Ts this the wind, the soft sea-wind 
That stirred thy locks of brown? 
Are these the rocks whose mosses knew 
The trail of thy light gown, 
Where boy and girl sat down? 


“T see the gray fort’s broken wall, 
The boats that rock below; 
And, out at sea, the passing sails 

We saw so long ago 
Rose-red in morning’s glow. 


‘The freshness of the early time 
On every breeze is blown; 
As glad the sea, as blue the sky,— 
The change is ours alone; 
The saddest is my own.” 
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At a much earlier time he wrote of a beautiful girl for 
whom he had cherished a warm affection :— 
“J hear again thy low replies, 
I feel thy arm within my own, 
And timidly again uprise 
The fringéd lids of hazel eyes 
With soft brown tresses overblown. 


“Ah! memories sweet of suinmer eves, 
-- Of moonlit wave and willowy way, 
Of stars and flowers, and dewy leaves, 
And smiles and tones more dear than they.” 


But it is in such poems as ‘‘First Day Thoughts,” 
“‘My Soul and I,” ‘‘My Namesake,” ‘‘My Psalm,” ‘‘My 
Birthday,” ‘‘My ‘Trust,’ that Whittier is most em- 
phatically autobiographic. In these he most clearly 
shows his aspirations and regrets, his consciousness of 
ignorance and sin, his sense of need, his sources of en- 
joyment, his deep trust in God and bright hope of 
heaven. In these he reveals his inmost self in a way 
that is natural, beautiful, and impressive. 

Whittier’s poetry is eminently religious. The seventy- 
four poems which he so classed are far from all that are 
entitled to this designation. A large majority of his 
Subjective and Reminiscent Poems may be called re- 
ligious with equal propriety. His Poems of Nature are 
pervaded by a religious spirit, and exert a religious 
influence. His Anti-Slavery Poems, Personal Poems, 
Occasional Poems, and Songs of Labor and Reform are 
aglow with religious feeling and purpose. In nearly all 
his Narrative and Legendary Poems his religious spirit 
makes itself felt. His poetry has furnished more than 
thirty hymns which have found their way into various 
hymn-books, and some of them are sung in churches of 
almost every name. Of the sixty-six hymns selected 
for use by the World’s Parliament of Religion no less 
than nine were Whittier’s. 

His poetry is interesting and instructive as an ex- 
pression of his religious beliefs. Without attempting a 
full statement of these, it may be said that he believed 
God to be immanent, the Inner Light of every soul, 
the Eternal Goodness, Infinite Love. He saw that, if 
God is immanent, nature has an added beauty and man 
an added dignity. Firmly grounded in the idea of the 
Inner Light, he saw that the Bible is not an infallible 
revelation, although containing revelations that are 
extremely helpful for our guidance in matters of faith 
and conduct. His conceptions of God led him to see 
that multitudes holding the ethic religions are far from 
the benighted outcasts many regard them. It was these 
conceptions that led him to write :— 


“All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by thee are lit; 
And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit. 


“Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou knowest, 
Wide as our need thy favors fall; 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the heads of all.” 


The Christ of Whittier is God manifested in Jesus of 
Nazareth, but also in varying degrees in countless millions 
of souls, not only did he live in Palestine, 

“But here amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 


The works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, He lives to-day.” 


His ‘‘Trinitas” teaches the Sabellian heresy, not the 
orthodox trinity. He discarded the prevalent ideas of 
an atonement and held 


“That to be saved is only this, 
Salvation from our selfishness,’”’ 
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He was a deeply interested believer in a future life, 
and based that belief mainly on the worth of the human 
soul and the moral attributes of God. Assurances of 
that life, questions and conjectures about it, conm- 
stantly occur in his poems. But it is enough to quote here 
the lines which seem best to express his conclusion 1 
regard to the whole subject :— 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


He had no admiration for systematic theology, but 
profound admiration for practical religion. When dis- 
ciplined by his Quaker brethren for holding unquakerly 
opinions, he wrote ‘“The Eternal Goodness,” in which 
he says, in rebuke of creed makers and heresy-hunters :— 


“Who fathoms the eternal thought ? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 
The Lord is God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man.” 


His religious teaching is characterized by breadth, 
charity, and common sense, not by nice theological 
distinctions. It appeals to the heart rather than the 
head. It breathes the spirit of prayer and trust, yet 
promotes Christian growth and service. ‘‘All through 
his writings,’ says Holmes, ‘‘the spirit of trust in a 
beneficent order of things and a loving superintendence 
of the universe shows itself, ever hopeful, ever cheerful, 
always looking forward to a happier, brighter era, when 
the kingdom of Heaven shall be established.” 

BEDFORD, Mass. 


The Religion of Whittier. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


The approaching centennial of the birth of Whittier 
naturally invites us to a study of his life and especially 
his religious teaching. 

Nowhere do we find a more striking or a surer promise 
for the future of liberal religion in this country than in 
the fact that so large a proportion of our leading thinkers, 
authors, and literary men have been and are liberal in 
their religious views. Where the best minds of a country 
lead, there the people will follow. It may take time, 
it may take a long time; but the views of truth held by 
the thinkers and the writers of the literature of a land 
will sooner or later reach the people and be shared by 
them. ‘This is as inevitable as that the streams which 
rise in the mountains and highlands of a country will 
flow down to the valleys below. 

We are accustomed to name as the six greatest poets 
of America during the nineteenth century Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, and Whittier. Possi- 
bly we may add as a seventh, Whitman. What was 
the religious faith of these men? It was liberal. In 
the case of all except Whitman and Whittier it was 
avowedly Unitarian. But of these two we need hardly 
make exceptions. Whitman’s faith was really Unita- 
rian. Whittier belonged to the Orthodox Quaker body, 
yet he held essentially Unitarian views of religion, and 
gave expression to the same in numberless ways in his 
poems and other writings. 

Of course the reason why literary men and thinkers 
and men of reading and wide intelligence are likely to 
be liberal in religion is that liberal religion means rational 
religion, progressive religion, religion opening its eyes 
to inquiry and to knowledge. Intelligent men are 
likely to want a religious faith that welcomes intelli- 
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gence, and that adjusts itself to the growing light of the 
world. The kind of religion that does this is properly 
called liberal. The kind that has always done it most 
fully, freely, and avowedly is know as Unitarianism. 
If any religion calling itself Orthodoxy begins to do this, 
just in so far it moves in the direction of liberal religion. 
It may stop and never reach any clear goal, or it may 
turn back; but at present it is travelling a road at the 
other end of which, if it keeps on, it will find the Unita- 
rian faith. 

But, without regard to doctrinal or controversial end, 
we must recognize our best poets as religious teachers 
who have less to do with controversy and with secta- 
rianisms than almost any other writers. The poet is 
the seer. The poet is the prophet. What he cares for 
is not logic, it is insight. What he has to give is not 
dogma, it is vision, it is spirit, it is ethical uplift. 
His religion is the religion not of creeds or forms, but 
of the living soul. 

In Whittier we have doubtless the most character- 
istically American of all our eminent poets. His genius 
was as distinctly American as was Lincoln’s. Though 
after he reached manhood and began to attain fame as 
a poet, he mingled much with literary men, and even 
with political leaders, yet he was all his life in closest 
possible contact with the plain people from whom he 
sprung and with whom he always had the warmest 
sympathy. No poet has portrayed American scenery 
or American life more graphically or with a more genuine 
love of his themes. His poems were largely inspired 
by current events, and their patriotic and democratic 
spirit took a quick and strong hold upon the people, not 
only in New England, but all over the country. 

Whittier, even more than Lowell, may be called the 
great poet of the anti-slavery cause. Though he wrote 
no single poem against slavery at all comparable 
with the Biglow Papers in length or in literary brilliancy, 
yet he began his anti-slavery writing earlier than Lowell, 
he wrote more steadily, and he continued to write longer. 
There was hardly an event of importance connected 
with the anti-slavery movement that did not call out a 
poem from Whittier. And these productions were 
perfect lava torrents of moral appeal, burning and re- 
sistless, which the anti-slavery press of the country 
carried everywhere. It would be hard to tell which 
was the most effective in arousing the conscience of the 
nation to the wrong of holding human beings in bondage, 
the remorseless logic of Garrison’s editorial, the match- 
less eloquence of Phillips’s speeches, or the white-hot 
moral fervor of Whittier’s verse. 

One of the most sad and shocking things that good 
men have to face in this world is the fact that there is 
hardly any sin or evil that does not shelter itself behind 
religion, and find somewhere apologists and defenders 
among accredited religious teachers. Thus wars, even 
wars of conquest and subjugation, are almost always 
able to find priests and religious leaders to bid them 
God-speed, and to bless them in the name of the Lord. 
It was so with slavery. Not only the clergy of the 
South, but very large numbers of those of the North, 
upheld slavery, and justified it as a ‘‘divine institution.” 
This brought many a stern and hot rebuke from Whittier. 

We must not make the mistake of supposing because 
Whittier was so active in promoting the anti-slavery 
cause, and wrote so much in its aid, that this was the 
principal work of his life. The anti-slavery struggle 
was only an episode in his career, as-it was only an epi- 
sode in the life of the nation. His anti-slavery poems 
form hardly more than one-sixth of all his poetry. While 
he was a great moral reformer, he was, first of all, a poet, 
and a religious poet. And even the reform work that 
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he did only fitted as a part into his great thought of relig- 
ion. It was because he believed, and believed so intensely, 
in a religion of love and mercy, a religion whose first 
principles were God’s universal fatherhood, and the 
brotherhood of all men, rich and poor, white and black, 
that he felt the lash laid upon the back of the slave as 
if it were falling upon the body of his own blood kin. 

I need hardly say that Whittier was always a man of 
peace. His Quaker principles insured that. He was 
a reformer, but he believed that the true way to carry 
on every reform was by peaceful methods. He wrote 
strongly in advocacy of disarmament. 


““Put up the sword!’ The voice of Christ once more 
Speaks, in the pauses of the cannon’s roar, 
O’er fields of corn by fiery sickles reaped 
And left dry ashes; over trenches heaped 
With nameless dead; o’er cities starving slow 
Under a rain of fire; through wards of woe 
Down which a groaning diapason runs 
From tortured brothers, husbands, lovers, sons 
Of desolate women in their far-off homes, 
Waiting to hear the step that never comes! 
O men and brother! let that voice be heard. 
War fails, try peace; put up the useless sword.” 


The most characteristic religious thought of Whittier, 
and the one which perhaps influenced his life and his 
writings more than any other, was the thought, central 
in all Quakerism, of the ‘‘Inward Light,” or the belief 
in the living Spirit of God as operative in the souls of 
men to-day. In common with all Quakers, or Friends, 
he conceived of inspiration as-not an ancient miracle, 
but as an ever-present fact in the spiritual history of the 
world. His authoritive ‘‘Word of God” was the voice 
of God in his own soul. He put high value upon the 
Bible, but not so high as upon the present utterances of ' 
the Holy Spirit. ‘This belief in the Inward Light caused 
him always to exalt the spirit of Scripture above its 
letter; kept him from ever getting under the bondage 
of creeds; gave him freedom, breadth, spirituality, 
self-reliance; opened his eyes to truth, come from what- 
ever direction it might; made him appreciative of good 
in all sects and religions; kept him fresh in thought and 
progressive in spirit up to the very end of his life. 

Perhaps the greatest of Whittier’s poems, and the 
one upon which his fame as a poet will most firmly and 
enduringly rest, is his ‘‘Snow-Bound.” All persons 
born and reared in New England, and especially in the 
rural parts of New England, know with what accuracy 
in every detail, as well as with what fine poetic art, 
the picture is drawn. In ‘“‘Snow-Bound” we have 
given us not only the storm roaring on until the snow is 
piled above the fences, and the family are shut in with 
themselves and away from the world for a whole week 
by drifts which well-nigh bury house and barn and 
out-buildings in a great ocean of white, but we have 
what goes on inside that shut-in home during that week, 
portrayed for us in such a way as to give us a panorama 
of all that is most characteristic in the New England 
home life of the early half of the last century,—its tasks 
and toils, its hopes and fears, its relationships of parents 
and children and brothers and sisters, its thought, its 
reading, its amusements, its love, its joys and sorrows, 
its religion. All these are made by the poet to pass 
before us in so real and so charming a way that we 
become a part of all we see and hear. As an idyl of old 
New England country life we have nothing else so fine. 
‘‘Snow-Bound” takes rank with Robert Burns’s ‘‘Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night’ and Goldsmith’s ‘‘Deserted 
Village.” And, although it does not set out to be a 
religious. poem, it zs religious in the very best sense, for 
it shows us with marvellous clearness and power and 
beauty that real religion of New England which was life, 
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Peculiar interest attaches to ‘‘Snow-Bound”’ because 
of the fact that the home which it describes was Whittier’s 
own childhood home, in which he grew up. ‘The charac- 
ters portrayed were his father, his mother, his brother, 
his two sisters, an uncle and an aunt, and a district 
schoolmaster who boarded in the family. 

It is gratifying that since Whittier’s death friends 
and admirers have purchased the place, restored the 
chief room as nearly as possible to the condition in 
which it was when the boy was living there, and made 
provision for the homestead to be preserved as a per- 
petual memorial of the beloved poet. 

When Whittier wrote his ‘‘Snow-Bound,” only his 
brother and he survived of all that dear group of whom 
he sang. The rest had passed ‘‘beneath the low green 
tent whose curtain never outward swings.” Tender 
and beautiful is the tribute he pays to each, but es- 
pecially that to his youngest sister. 

If we want to learn how thoroughly Whittier broke 
with the iron creeds around him, which were full of 
teachings about God’s wrath and God’s justice and the 
curse of the Law and Adam’s Fall and Man’s Guilt and 
bloody schemes of redemption and eternal hells and the 
like, and how thoroughly in place of all these things 
he accepted a religion which fills this world and the next 
with love and hope, we need only to read his two poems; 
entitled ‘‘The Two Angels” and ‘The Eternal Goodness.” 

The poem, ‘‘The Two Angels,” was the occasion of 
Whittier’s writing ‘“The Eternal Goodness.”’ The earlier 
poem greatly troubled his orthodox friends, who remon- 
strated with him because he had done the utterly un- 
warrantable thing of representing hope as existing in 
nell, and the angels, ‘‘Love” and ‘‘Pity,” as putting 
out the fires. But Whittier would not apologize or 
recant. Instead, he wrote, more fully to express and 
justify his belief, that poem which will be loved as long 
as human hearts beat, ‘‘The Eternal Goodness.” I 
quote two verses, which will give us a glimpse of its 
central thought :— 


“Within the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed trust my spirit clings,— 
I know that God is good. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above; 

I know not of His hate,—I know 
His goodness and His love.” 


The poem is a mighty sermon setting forth the larger 
hope and the richer faith that is coming to the world in 
the place of the old Calvinism. 

If we want to learn what was Whittier’s thought about 
Jesus, how truly a human brother he saw in the great 
Teacher of Nazareth, and how deep and warm was his 
love and reverence for him, let us read his poem ‘‘Our 
Master’’ :-— 


“We faintly hear, we dimly see, 

In differing phrase we pray; 
But, dim or clear, we own in thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way! 


“Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be ?— 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. 


“We bring no ghastly holocaust, 
We pile no graven stone; 
He serves thee best who loveth most 
His brothers, and thy own.” 


Whittier was the most devout of all our great poets. 
Worship was a part of his very life. But it was not 
what many call worship. It was not worship as an 
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outward observance. Would you know how deep and 
real a thing worship was to him, read his poem by that 
name :-— 


“He whom Jesus loved hath truly spoken: 
The holier worship which he deigns to bless 
Restores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless! 


“O brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer.” 


I ought not to omit to notice the very high place which 
Whittier occupies as a hymn-writer. Up to the past 
thirty or forty years the hymns found in our hymn-books 
have mainly come from England,—from Watts, Cowper, 
Newton, Montgomery, Charles Wesley, and the other 
eminent hymn-writers, of whom England has produced 
somany. But within the past generation a great change 
has set in. America is now producing hymns in large 
numbers, and some of the very finest of the world, so 
fine that they are fast crowding out the old hymns that 
have been prominent in our books so long. Perhaps the 
leading name in connection with this new hymnology 
is Whittier. This is the more remarkable from the fact 
that among all his poems we have very few that were 
written as hymns. But many of his poems are so deeply 
religious, and at the same time have so high a lyric 
quality, that one after another they are finding their 
way into the hymn literature of all denominations, Of 
course his more radical utterances are tabooed here and 
there. But new doors are constantly opening, and, 
wherever they go, they are creating a more genial theo- 
logical climate; they are sowing the seeds of charity and 
love, and the deep and tender piety of the heart; they 
are laying the foundations of a faith as broad, as beautiful, 
as uplifting as this world has ever seen. Could we 
induce the sects and denominations of Christendom to 
burn their unchristian creeds and confessions of faith 
and substitute the hymns of Whittier in their place, 
the result would be a rebirth of Christianity; we should 
have a revolution greater and more beneficent than the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century; we should have 
the religion of Jesus, with its love and brotherhood, 
come at last upon the earth. 

Whittier was an optimist. 
things for man and better things for the world. But he 
was not an optimist of the weak and lazy kind who 
trust to luck, or who believe that God will carry the 
world forward without man’s help. His was an op- 
timism based on intelligence and experience. He looked 
back over the past, and saw that the history of the 
world has been an advance from lower to ever higher 
things, but that the agent of that advance has always 
been man. Progress has never achieved itself. In 
every age when wrongs needed to be righted, men who 
saw and felt the wrongs have had to put forth efforts to 
secure the righting. In every age men endowed with 
wisdom to see good ahead, and as yet unattained, have 
had to press forward toward the good, and summon 
their fellows to follow. Only thus have the world’s 
advances been made. Whittier saw this. 

If you want to find men of faith, go to the men who are 
inside the battle, not to idle onlookers. Whittier from 
his earliest life was a soldier fighting the battle of the 
world’s moral advance. He believed that victory would 
come because he was helping to bring it. Here it is that 
we have the one practical and sure cure for the world’s 
pessimism. In nine cases out of ten the pessimists are 
men who are doing nothing for the moral advance of 
the world. They are selfish men, they are critics, they are 
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dreamers rather than actors, they are men living for 
their own pleasure or their own fame, and not for ends 
of human service. It is no wonder that such men think 
the world is going to the bad. It would go to the bad 
if all were like them. What saves the world, what 
gives hope for its future, is the unselfish men, the men 
who are in the fight to make things better. Let the 
pessimist throw himself into the great fight that is going 
on everywhere between the good forces of society and 
the evil,—the great and splendid fight that beckons to 
every man for help, as it beckoned to Whittier,—and he 
may be sure that before he is aware his pessimism will 
melt away like a morning cloud in the presence of the 
sun, and he will be able to join in Whittier’s pean of 
triumphant optimism. 

Addressing Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote :— 


“Best loved and saintliest of our singing train, 
Earth's nohlest tributes to thy name belong, 
A lifelong record closed without a stain, 
A blameless memory shrined in deathless song.” 


As was to be expected, Whittier approached the end 
of his long and useful life with serenity and peace. ‘The 
whole English-speaking world loved and honored him. 
But he was not puffed up. He loved his fellow-men. 
He had done the work which he believed God had given 
him to do. He did not fear death. He waited with 
humble trust whatever God might have for him in the 
great beyond. 

When his last hour came, he lay in the east room of 
his home with his face turned to the green fields, beyond 
which in the distance was the blue sea. Fora long time 
he was still, half unconscious. Then the bright morning 
sun aroused him, and lifting himself up, he looked out 
upon the scene at once so familiar and so beautiful, 
and whispered, with a smile, ‘‘Give—my—love—to 
the—world.” They were his last words. With this 
message trembling on his lips,—this message which 
epitomized the yearnings and efforts of all his life,—he 
fell asleep! 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Sovereign. 


There is no expression more hackneyed than the com- 
mon phrase of the school books, that Church and State 
are entirely separated in America. In truth, the same 
sovereign takes care of the Church who takes care of the 
State, excepting in the case of the Roman Catholic 
Church. That is governed by a sovereignin Rome. With 
this exception the same sovereign governs the American 
Church as governs the American State; that is to say, 
the People govern each. 

“We, the People,” established the Constitution of 
the United States for certain specific purposes which are 
named in it. ‘‘We, the People,” in that Constitution 
prohibited the national government from making any 
law relating to religion. ‘‘We, the People,” reserved 
for the People the right and the duty to make any and 
all laws besides, or to govern the country in whatever 
way we chose, excepting the specified lines of adminis- 
tration, which we named in that Constitution. 

In face of the stringency and precision of the Consti- 
tution, the careless writers and all Europeans and igno- 
rant school-boys, persist in speaking as if the officials 
at Washington and the State capital, or in the various 
city halls of the country, are what they call the govern- 
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ment of the country. They do not govern the country. 
They administer certain laws on certain specified matters, 
but the People has hundreds of ways besides for the 
government of the country. Thus the same People 
who vote in a parish meeting on Monday in the govern- 
ment of the Church, vote in a city election on Tuesday, 
in the government of the city. It is quite as King 
Edward appears to-day in one uniform for one purpose 
and appears to-morrow in another uniform for another 
purpose. It is pity of pities that children cannot be 
taught that at school. It is pity of pities that half the 
people who write for the press cannot learn it. 

In his admirable treatise on the social law of labor, 
Mr. Weeden has given us a very curious table, showing 
the number of separate organizations by which the 
city of Providence at that time carried on the business of 
its government. By this I mean is carried on such work 
as could not be carried on by individuals. Not counting 
families, not counting co-partnerships for business, 
not counting churches, Mr. Weeden found 1,251 organi- 
zations of people in the city of Providence. These 
organizations, as far as their range extended, made up 
the government of Providence. For instance, there 
were twenty athletic organizations, there were forty- 
seven benevolent organizations, there were sixty-seven 
musical organizations, there were thirty-two temper- 
ance organizations. 

We need only compare such a social condition with 
that of a despotism to see how largely the government 
in such a community is dependent upon them, and not 
upon the officials designated by formal election once a 
year. A strong temperance society, a strong educational 
society, as an organization, takes its share in the govern- 
ment of the community, and is doing every Four what 
in St. Petersburg or Constantinople is done, if it is done 
at all, by officials appointed by the emperor or the 
sultan. 

To fall back. upon the illustration with which I began, 
it proved, in Mr. Weeden’s examination of Providence, 
that out of the one hundred thousand persons, regarding 
whom he was inquiring, eighty-three thousand were 
connected somehow or other with two hundred and 
eighty-six churches. In that administration no official 
of the state or the city or the nation dared interfere. 
Yet those churches were governed. The sovereign changed 
his uniform, but at his direction the church was organized 
and in its way did its duty. 

All this seems a very commonplace thing to say, but 
we ought to say it again and again, especially to young 
people. Boys and girls can be taught that they have 
their share in the duties of the government of the place 
in which they live. If a boy kicks a piece of orange 
peel off the curb-stone, lest somebody slip and fall upon 
it, if he do this from real public spirit, that the sidewalk 
may be a better sidewalk, he becomes a part of the 
government. Boys or girls who do their share that the 
day school or the Sunday-school may be efficient, orderly, 
spirited, are doing their part in the government. The 
man or woman who lends a hand in welcoming emigrants, 
to teach a new language or a new trade, or to establish 
a new home, is taking part in the government. It would 
be fair to add, that those who do not-take such a part 
in the government of the people by the people have no 
right to walk in the streets, they have no right to drink 
the public water, they have no right to take books from 
the Public Library, they have no right to send their 
children to the public schools, they have no right to 
sit upon the Common. ‘To claim the privileges of {the 
wealth in common, one must do his share or her share 
in the Commonwealth. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 
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Tue ALTAR Fire. By Arthur Cristo- 
pher Benson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50 net.—Varnhagen von Ense’s 
motto, as given in the delightful Life of that 
wonderful woman, his wife, Rahel, was 
“Through Culture to Freedom.’ Certainly 
that is good, for the only true freedom is that 
which has been won through the proper 
cultivation of all our powers. But perhaps 
these words, written up, in Latin, over the 
door of St. Margaret’s Hospital, in Boston, 
are, for most of us, better still: ‘Through 
Anguish to Wisdom,” At least, this will 
serve as a motto to Mr. Benson’s last story. 
It is, in short, an attempt to solve the mystery 
of pain; to get, as Wordsworth has it, some 


‘Soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering.’ 


The hero is a successful writer. His last 
book is one of ‘‘the six best sellers.” In 
short, he is on the top of the wave. Sud- 
denly, something seems to snap in his mind,— 
or is it in his will? He can write no more; 
he does not even want to write. ‘There is no 
physical calamity, but he feels the horrible 
power of nerves. He experiences that 
“perennial difficulty’ —which all nervous 
invalids will recognize—‘‘to know whether 
one needs repose and inaction, or whether 
one requires the stimulus of work and ac- 
tivity.’”’ His wife is a ministering angel, as 
Scott says are all good women, ‘‘When pain 
and anguish wring the brow,” but, ingrate 
that he is! he is almost maddened by her 
solicitude. However, far greater evils come 
upon him, to wake him out of this torpor, 
that is like going to sleep in a snowdrift. 
Stroke after stroke falls upon him; wife and 
children are taken from him; he is left alone. 
Now what is the meaning of this? or is there 
any meaning at all? The value of the book 
—and it has great value—is the fact that 
Mr. Benson’s hero does not pretend to a vir- 
tue that he does not possess, He is perfectly 
sincere with himself. He feels bitterly 
““God’s chastisement,’’ and for a long time 
sees no earthly or divine good in it. Like 
Tennyson’s noble man:— 


“He forced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them: thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own, 

And Power was with him in the night.” 


To our thinking Mr. Benson is always in- | 


teresting, always worth while. There may, 
indeed, be a certain monotony in his subjects. 
They are the outcome of a mind always 
given to meditation upon action, rather 
action itself, though he knows very well that 
the end of all thought should be life. ‘This 
hero is, consequently, very like the hero of 
The Upton Letters, From a Cottage Window, 
or Beside Still Waters. (A witty woman 
said she wished an angel would come down 
and trouble those waters, they were so 
horribly ‘‘still!”) But here Mr. Benson’s 
man is under the stress of grief and loss, is in 
the deep waters that well-nigh swallow him 
up. So here is another adventure of a soul 
among circumstances, with, we think, coun- 
sel that will bring help, and, perhaps better 
still, a rare flash of insight to many who 
are eagerly facing the as-yet-unopened 
heavens for some word of light. Incident- 
ally, there are delightful criticisms of men 
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and books,—of Rousseau and Goethe and 
Carlyle,—wise words about education (the 
hero’s teaching of his children is worthy of 
serious attention by some of our educational 
reformers), with admirable reflections on 
many aspects of human nature, that show 
how truly this writer knows “‘what is in 
man,” 


THE NEGRO A MENACE TO AMERICAN 
CrvinizaATion. By R. W. Shufeldt, M.D. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, $1.50.—Dr. 
Shufeldt has ideas of his own, and does not 
hesitate to proclaim them. He has recently 


published an article entitled ‘“The Passing 


of the Monogamic Marriage.” In ‘this vol- 
ume he excites unnecessary prejudice against 
his thesis by his confession that, with all the 
differences between them, the highest indi- 
viduals of the race have no more reason than 
the lowest to expect or hope for anything in 
a future life. Indeed, while he speaks of 
the profound gap between the highest and 
lowest of the race, he still describes the 
genus homo as being capable of more evil 
doing than any other animal upon the earth. 
At the best, as far as we can get at his belief, 
he regards the negro as wholly vicious and 
the white man quite as bad, with the addi- 
tion of an intellectual and moral capacity 
to which the negro can never attain. The 
only good he will allow in the lower race is 
that which comes by infusion of white blood. 
He has no belief in the improvability of the 
black man, and asserts that, if our American 
negroes were transported to Africa, they 
would quickly fall back into a condition like 
that of their ancestors. Dr. Shufeldt has 
had many opportunities of seeing negroes 
both before and since the abolition of slavery. 
He knows tenfold more about them than the 
present writer, and yet his statements seem 
to contradict the common experience of the 
American people. This notice is written in 
Boston, where there are many negroes. 
Some of them are in every respect as amiable, 
as chaste, and as industrious as their white 
neighbors. In no quarter of the city is the 
degradation of the blacks more marked and 
conspicuous than that of some of the whites 
of various nationalities. Of course he would 
not stand by his statement that all mixed 
races are inferior. The slightest reference 
to the population of Great Britain is suffi- 
cient to show the folly of that statement. 
All that he would insist upon is the unproved 
statement that the mixture of a higher and 
a lower breed always results in offspring in- 
ferior to both parents. This would seem to 
be contradicted by his own statement that 
all the excellent qualities to be noted in the 
colored race are to be found among mulattoes, 
as the result of inheritance from white fathers. 
The principal defect of this book is that, while 
it greatly exaggerates the bestial propen- 
sities of the negro, and makes his reforma- 
tion seem to be impossible, the author offers 
no practicable remedy, and shows no way 
out of the difficulty but to separate the races 
entirely, But to keep the races apart is, 
if his statements are true, an impossibility. 
If one wished to use this book as evidence 
of the depravity of the white race in America, 
it would be quite as effective as it can be 
as an indictment of the colored race. Noth- 
ing in the annals of Russia is worse than the 
scenes and incidents described and illustrated 
inthis book in which white men and women 
engage in the lynching of black men, 
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THE NATURAL History OF THE TEN Com- 
MANDMEN'TS. By Ernest Thompson Seton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.—Mr. 
Thompson Seton’s thesis is that the Ten 
Commandments—at least the last six of 
them—have their root, if not their origin, 
in the habits of what we rather impolitely 
call “‘the lower animals.’”’ As the northern 
tree, Ygdrasil, has its roots in the earth, 
though stretching to the heavens, so these 
ethical precepts have their beginnings, 
somewhat dark and obscure it may be, in 
the habits of dogs and wolves and deer, 
with which, as every.one knows, this author 
(pace President Roosevelt and Mr. John 
Burrough) is extremely familiar. Thus, to 
begin with, chickens who are disobedient 
to the mother-hen will come to grief, just 
as surely as naughty boys who break the 
fifth commandment. Though we do not 
think of animals as specially sensitive about 
laws against murder, they will not generally 
kill one of their own tribe. ‘“‘Only actual 
starvation induced Nansen’s dogs to eat the 
flesh of their comrades.” With most ani- 
mals, at least those of the higher order, the 
tendency is toward monogamy, rather than 
polygamy. However, in regard to impurity 
in animals, ‘‘one is hampered by the fact that 
association with man has always been ruin- 
ous to the morals of animals.” Stealing 
among anmials is punished with great 
severity, there seeming to be a recognized 
law that property—food—belongs to him 
who first finds it. Even ‘‘false witness” is 
punished, as in the case of a wolf—the story 
is not fully vouched for!—who was torn to 
pieces, because he seémed to have told the 
flock that some prey was to be found, which, 
when they came to the spot,—as it had been 
spirited off by a hunter,—was not there! 
Finally, our writer thinks that there is a 
rudimentary belief in animals in some higher 
power, as when in extreme peril they flee 
to the protection of man, who is as the ani- 
mal’s God. In view of all this we may find 
new meaning in Walt Whitman’s saying, ‘I 
think I could go and live with the animals” ; 
for, unexpectedly, in them we may find re- 
inforcement for our belief. in the sanctity 
of the great moral laws. 


Mosgurro Lire. By Evelyn Groesbeeck 
Mitchell, A.B., M.S. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2 net.—The late James Will- 
iam Dupree, surgeon-general of Louisiana, 
was one of those medical heroes who gave 
his time and thought without grudging and 
without reward to the investigation of the 
causes of disease. In New Orleans he made 
a special study of mosquitoes, and died with- 
out recording many of his most valuable 
observations. ‘The author of this book, his 
fellow-worker, has taken up the subject both 
as a memorial to Dr. Dupree and in order to 
make accessible to the general public, as well 
as to medical men, the latest information 
concerning the mosquitoes that are danger- 
ous to health, the ways in which they can be 
identified and banished from good society. 
Wonderful discoveries have been made con- 
cerning the causes of yellow, malarial, and 
typhoid fevers and leprosy. Flies, fleas, and 
mosquitoes are now known to be the carriers 
of these diseases. They are not infectious, 
they are not contagious, and they will not be 
caught from those suffering with them unless 
some germ is conveyed from one person to 
another by artificial means. It is rather 
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turning the tables to say, as our author does, 


that the mosquito is the victim, and gets the 


germs of malarial fever when he takes a 
drink from the veins of a human being: then 
by one of the revenges of nature of which he 
is an unconscious agent, the next time he 
drinks he deposits the germs which have 
polluted his own blood. The human victim 
then suffers, not from malaria, or bad air, as 
we once thought, but from what was sup- 
posed to be the nearly harmless bite of an 
insignificant insect. In the appendix the 
statement is made that the spread of leprosy 
may be accounted for in a similar way, fleas 
being in that case the principal carriers. 
Among the heroes and the wise men of this 
generation, who will be remembered through 
many generations, will be the men who have 
shown us that the causes of disease are very 
simple, and the destruction easily compassed 
by any intelligent community, 


CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS oF MID- 
LAND FRANCE. By Elsie Whitlock Rose and 
Vida Hunt Francis, New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. $5 net.—In these readable 
and attractive books the attempt of the 
authors has been, as it was in their earlier 
book, Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South of 
France, to verify facts, to tell the pictur- 
esque legends, to photograph the character- 
istic ‘views and to suggest the enduring 


charm which these ancient towns and shrines’ 


have for those who in many respects are far 
removed from the spirit which built cathe- 
drals and walled in cities. The times of 
feudalism and chivalry and. ecclesiastical 
architecture ended when the period of na- 
tional French unity began, and in these 
chapters the cathedrals are studied not 
merely as works of art and types of beauty, 
nor as reminders of sporadic incidents in the 
history of the race, but as ‘‘suggestive, en- 
during witnesses of the great medieval 
struggle of darkness with light.”” No prov- 
ince of Midland France can lay claim to an 
exclusive development of any one archi- 
tectural style. The writers point out that 
Auvergne possesses churches of the greatest 
originality, Aquitaine has a large proportion 
of differing cathedrals. Burgundy claims 
the great Cluniac style and the Gothic, 
Dauphine has good Gothic and the finest 
examples of pure Romanesque, and Savoy 
owns cathedrals hardly to be classified at all. 
Many successive summers have been spent 
in the wanderings and studies which have 
resulted in these interesting and instructive 
books. The writers are at home with their 
subject, and their pages vivify ancient church 
politics with present-day interest, illuminate 
dusty pages of history by significant legends, 
interpret the charm of leisurely travel in 
delightful places where the foot of the tourist 
is unheard and the gleam of red Baedekers 
unseen, and present successfully the wonder- 
ful old cathedrals themselves by admirably 
selected illustrations from original photo- 


graphs, 
GREECE AND THE A{GEAN ISLANDS. By 
Philip §. Marden. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. $3 net.—Mr. Marden finds 
the reason for this book’s publication in the 
fact that, since most of the better-known 
books on Greek travel have appeared, a 
great deal has been accomplished in the 
way of excavation. Moreover, there are 
few books that have treated adequately of 
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journeys to the less familiar inland sites and 
of cruises to the various classic islands of 
the Algean sea. 
to-day with no more discomfort than is 
involved in a journey through Italy, and the 
number of visitors to these classic scenes 
increases year by year. This book may well 
be found decidedly helpful not only by 
explicit suggestions for travel, but for a 
companionship of enjoyment, to which the 
writer’s interest and well-based information 
contribute an important share. Mr. Marden 
enters Greece by the Piraeus, devoting a 
preliminary chapter to Crete. Athens, 
ancient and modern, constitutes the main 
attraction of a visit to Greece, and its rich 
opportunities are well set forth in these 
pages, together with descriptions of various 
excursions in Attica, which may be made 
without requiring a night’s absence from 
the city. Pilgrimages to Delphi, Mycene, 
Nauplia, and Epidaurus preface a trip to 
the interior of the Peleponnesus by way of 
Arcadia, a journey somewhat off from the 
beaten path, which is to be taken only by 
those who do not consider railway lines and 
hotels necessary conditions for a satisfactory 
tour. Explorings of the isles of Greece 
complete the record of a delightful trip, to 
which maps and illustrations add clearness 
and definite suggestion. ‘There is, undoubt- 
edly, room for this attractive volume, and 
lovers of Greece will find its chapters full 
of charming reminiscences for the quiet 
reader at home and helpful counsel for those 
who contemplate a similar trip. 


THe SEVEN AGES OF WASHINGTON. By 
Owen Wister. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2 net.—Attention was called a 
quarter of a century ago to “the human 
nature” of George Washington. It was in- 
evitable that our greatest man should be 
idealized in such a one-sided fashion as to 
take him out of the ranks and make him a 
semi-supernatural character. In spite of 
his nearness to our own time, the same 
process is now going on in the case of 
Abraham Lincoln. Wister, taking his cue 
from the melancholy Jaques, takes the Seven 
Ages for his title, and so by convenient divi- 
sions parcels out the pertinent information 
which he has gleaned from many sources. 
He has not only wrought with diligence, but 
with an animated discretion. He makes 
Washington real, human, and great. To 
illustrate, Washington came upon Judge 
Marshall and Judge Washington in a pre- 
dicament so novel and ridiculous that, over- 
come with laughter, he rolled upon the 
ground, and yet toward the close of his life 
Marshall said that such was ‘“‘ Washington’s 
stateliness and dignity” that he never felt 
quite at ease in his presence. At each stage 
of his career something is told to show how 
easily the man of simple habits and 
unaffected ways grew to an elevation of 
thought and conduct which made undue 
familiarity impossible. Let one instance 
suffice. When, at the close of the war, the 
army was on the verge of open sedition, and 
proposed to assert its rights against the gov- 
ernment and make him dictator, he prepared 
a written address. Then, because he could 
not read the text, he said, while feeling for 
his glasses, ‘‘I have not only grown gray, but 
blind in your service.’ Something in his 
patient demeanor and kindly words melted 
the sullen hearts of the soldiers, and the 
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trouble was over. The triumph of the 
author in this case is that he has written a 
history which is both a truthful record of 
facts and as interesting as a novel. 


THE Saton. By Helen Clergue. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.—In this 
study of French society in the eighteenth 
century the part played by the salon is indi- 
cated and illustrated by the presentment of 
four typical women. ‘These sketches, with 
a preliminary study of certain striking feat- 
ures of French Society, show how the femi- 
nine element, an important influence in 
modern days, was at work in eighteenth- 
century France, Madame Du Deffand, ex- 
clusive and aristocratic, the friend of Wal- 
pole and Voltaire, represented the highest 
social and intellectual plane of her times, 
content to influence the policy of those in 
power to whom she was friend and confi- 
dante, but wunappreciative of the deeper 
movements of the age. Madame d’Epinay, 
clearer sighted,—she prophesied ‘the French 
Revolution,—gathered about her philoso- 
phers who discussed politics and morality; 
and she applied her practical ideas in singu- 
larly modern fashion. If Julie de Lespi- 
nasse is less representative of the period, she 
yet exemplifies, more than any other leader 
of eighteenth-century Paris salons, the power 
of winning devotion by pure charm, helped 
out by neither riches, position, nor beauty. 
Madame Geoffrin, fourth in this illustrious 
group, shows the uncommon spectacle of an 
uneducated girl of common origin lifting 
herself by her unaided efforts to be a 
power in Europe. She widened the narrow 
boundaries of a literary salon to include 
artists and musicians, thus giving them a 


| higher place in society. The limitations of 


her life were the limitations of her century. 
Governed; by the realistic conceptions of 
life, “‘her eyes were never lifted to the stars.” 
In the salons, as in every other section of the 
social structure at this time, the forces which 
made for the Revolution were nurtured and 
drawn together. They form a significant 
chapter in the history of the nation. 


THE PRAISE OF Hypocrisy. An Essay in 
Casuistry. By G.T. Knight. D.D. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company.— 
Artemas Ward judiciously said of a delicate 
piece of ivory, ‘“‘N. B. This is writ sar- 
castic.”’” It is sometimes wise to label our 
productions, because, as Carlyle has it, there 
being so many millions of people, “mostly 
fools,’”’*men must be instructed when to laugh 
and when to look solemn, ‘This book is 
“‘sarcastic.”” Oscar Wilde once wrote a 
very pretty bit of casuistry, and a very witty 
one, called ‘‘The Decay of Lying,” and, as 
long ago as Erasmus, we had ‘‘The Praise 
of Folly.” There is a good deal of real 
acuteness in this little skit, showing how 
very good people may love untrue things,— 
harmless deception like poetry and fiction 
and philosophy,—which last is a kind of in- 
tellectual illusion, But Dr. Knight finds 
religion the biggest hypocrisy of all, with 
numberless quotations to prove that min- 
isters and laymen—but particularly ministers 
—only accept it in a sort of Pickwickian 
sense. If Renan “left the church because 
he could not endure its hypocrisy,” the in- 
ference is that many more, if they were half 
as honest, would do the same. ‘The Bible 
and the creeds come in for a lashing,—or 
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rather the men who say they accept them, 
withfafglance ‘‘over the left,” and the state- 
ment that they prefer to give them their 
own private interpretation. There is much 
cleverness, but a good deal of manifest un- 
fairness. Men are usually ‘ ‘indifferent 
honest,” and the man who killed several of 
his children, because he believed that, ‘‘if 
they died in infancy, they would surely go 
to Heaven but, if they lived to grow up, they 
might be lost,’ was, after all, not the only 
sincere man in or out of the churches. In 
short, like many stout bowmen, the archer 
shoots his arrows a trifle too far to hit the 
mark every time. 


HENRY Hupson. By Edgar Mayhew 
Bacon. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— 
Henry Hudson has beeome for American 
readers almost a legendary character. His 
name is associated with that of Rip Van 
Winkle and. the folk-lore of the Catskill 
Mountains. It was time that his career 
should be more definitely, traced than it had 
been, and a place assigned to him among the 
great adventurers and explorers who pre- 
pared the way for the settlement of America. 
In the spacious days of great Elizabeth 
every sailor was a potential pirate, and 
whether on sea or land life, property, and the 
safety of women were to be kept only by 
constant vigilance and reliance upon the 
“mailed fist.’ Elizabeth was the patron of 
rovers, rangers, adventurers, and discoverers. 
Things in the days of Henry Hudson were 
done as a matter of course which are not 
tolerated now, even in the Malay Archipelago. 
The great object of those who discovered 
America was to find a short way to India 
and the treasures of the East, and it is safe 
to say that, had the opulent cities of Asia 
been found upon the Atlantic coast of 
America, they would have been ravaged and 
looted without mercy. In the vain search 
for a passage westward Henry Hudson 
fumbled up and down the coast from Vir- 
ginia to Hudson’s Bay, giving himself, appar- 
ently as a cruise for pleasure, a sail up the 
Hudson River. Here, as elsewhere, his 
unruly men made savages of natives, who 
might have been friends, by their brutal 
treatment of them, and then sailed away. 
At last, in the bay which bears his name, 
mutiny broke out, and Henry Hudson, with 
six companions, was abandoned to death by 
starvation and exposure. The story is told 
in a straightforward way, is not encumbered 
with footnotes, and is intended to serve for 
the interest and instruction of the intelligent 
general reader. 


STANDARDS OF ConbucT. -By Hugh F. 
Graham. Patten, Me.—Now that Ethics 
is becoming a recognized science, with such 
men as Profs. James Peabody, Royce, Miin- 
sterberg, and Palmer at Harvard discussing 
its foundations, a little hand-book like this 
is welcome. Like Prof. Royce in his recent 
Lowell Lectures on Loyalty Mr. Graham does 
not think that outside laws will do much. 
The sources of noble action are within. Not 
even creeds are very valuable; for, as the 
writer says naively, “they are apt to contain 
mistakes, for they are the products of man’s 
thoughts.” Still, we must all in our own 
way seek “the reasonable supreme end of 
life,’ and this end “requires that each con- 
sider himself and all others as both means 
and ends in the social organisms,” Here 
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again Mr. Graham is in substantial agree- 
ment with Mr. Royce, who states that no 
man can really find this own will in himself, 
but must seek its fulfilment in the social 
organism. ‘The connection between morality 
and religion is pointed out; namely, that, 
though ‘‘a truly moral man is one who labors 
for the development of all sides of men’s 
nature that he believes are needful,’ yet 
men require ‘‘the faith and broadness of 
vision and love and hope and strength that 
come from religion.” In the service of such 
development certain helps are useful, as 
the Bible, though there cannot be found in it 


a particular rule for each act,—the thought | 


of Jesus, which is ‘‘likely to reinforce the 
good by suggesting what he did and said 
himself,”’ the study of Nature, as “a person 
fipds himself in objects outside of himself,” 
and also the study of systematic ethics. In 
general this volume of sixty pages is sane, 
sensible, and often truly wise, and is thus 
calculated to throw light on a field which is 
just now being explored by more than one 
philosopher’s Lantern, 


CasTLES AND CHATEAUX OF OLD NAVARRE 
AND THE BASQUE PROVINCES. By Francis 
Miltoun and Blanche McManus. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $3.—The name Navarre 
connotes romance and chivalry. From 
childhood days the white plume of Prince 
Henry has led fancy bound, through a realm 
of troubadours and crusaders, courts of love 
and stately masques, princesses and chate- 
laines and chevaliers. Gascony and Lan- 
guedoc are names still encircled with a 
glamour that suggests wonderful adventures 
and romantic characters. Certainly no title 
could be more fascinating than this which 
contains in itself a promise to open these 
fairylands to twentieth-century vision; and 
the promise is kept with genuine sympathy 
for those who ask of such travels something 
more than guide-book descriptions. Notre 
Henrt is still “joyous compatriot, lover, and 
poet”; Carcassonne unvisited still allures, 
and the feudal chateaux and the gallant 
types of the Pyrenean provinces are de- 
scribed in such a way as to make the reader 
feel only a little more certain that their 
charm is not less than he has always imagined. 
The writer husband and the artist wife have 
combined to make a delightful book of 
travels. Automobiling, they have been able 
to set their own pace and make their own 
way. ‘They found that much of modern life 
in this south-west corner of France is but a 
reminiscence of what has gone before. ‘The 
great spas, which have an historic past as 
well as present vogue, known in some cases 
even to the-Romans, bind the present to the 


past; and castles and chateaux and walled | 


cities make possible “the blend of the new 
and old” that these travellers often found 
astonishing. ‘They have made an interesting 
book, set off by many illustrations repro- 
duced from paintings made on the spot, some 
of them here in color. 


PROSPERITY THROUGH THOUGHT FORCE. 
By Bruce MaclLelland. Holyoke, Mass: 
Elizabeth Towne.—As there is undoubtedly 
“‘a soul of good in things evil,’ there is much 
truth in the fundamental idea of this book. 
This idea is, if we think good, good will 
come to us: if we think meanly of ourselves 
we shall live in the realm of poor things, 
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probably of actual poverty, certainly of 
fear and weakness and general uncomfort- 
ableness. Especially does this writer be- 
lieve that one can increase his actual financial 
ability—his power of earning money—by 
right thinking. He tried it himself, and rose 
from being a poor book-keeper, making a 
struggle for life on a thousand dollars a year, 
to a plane—he does not give the exact figures _ 
where, in Oklahoma, ‘‘amid sunshine and 
flowers,’ he spends his life, “writing, read- 
ing, ploughing, riding after cattle, making 
hay, harvesting-corn and cotton, oats and 
alfalfa, (and~attending the county fair, by 
gosh!”’?), We quote verbatim. The book, 
however, is above the level of this, we will 
say, free declaration of the preface. But 
it suffers from what we would call a “lingo,” 
which seems to beset all the New Thoughters, 
so that they cannot always write intelli- 
gible English. For our taste there is too 
much of thought suggestion and vibration, 
and what not. Still, there is genuine faith 
in the idea of the mind’s tremendous in- 
fluence over ourselves, over circumstances, 
and over other people, together with a cheer- 
ful reliance upon the generally good inten- 
tions of the Soul of the Universe. 


Tae Emity Emmins Papers. By Caro- 
lyn Wells. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons.—These sketches are graceful, humor- 


ous, and original. Perhaps the author tries 
a little too hard to show that she is not an 
ordinary tourist or tripper, because, do what 
one may, an American in England is driven 
by a fate which he cannot escape to visit 
certain ‘‘shrines” and haunt the localities 
made famous by history and fiction. 
Whether the adventures described are those 
of the author herself or the wholly imaginary 
experiences of Emily Emmins the reader has 
no means of knowing. Put in the form the 
author has chosen, the adventures may be 
wholly fictitious, or touched up to make them 
readable in a way which would not be justi- 
fiable in an autobiographical record of travel. 
To illustrate the lack of proportion in the 
English way of doing things we have the 
story of an invitation to an informal dinner, 
which turned out to be. a full-dress affair, 
followed by a magnificent reception at the 
Duchess of Sutherland’s. This is con- 
trasted with a very formal invitation, given 
personally ten days in advance, to eat bread 
and milk, when the dinner was exactly as 
described in the invitation. The reader 
wonders if two such adventures happened to 
the author in close conjunction; but then he 
remembers hearing George William Curtis 
in a lecture on Dickens say, “Probably there 
never was a Dick Swiveller; but, Lord, how 
easily there might have been!” : 


Honore DAumier. By Elisabeth Luther 
Carey. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
$3.75.—The current history of his time was 
illustrated by the humorous caricatures of 
the artist. Few readers to-day remember 
much about the reign of Louis Philippe, and 
even Napoleon III. begins to sink out of 
sight into the realm of history. To under- 
stand some of the sketches one may need to 
consult contemporary records to know just 
what thoughts or follies of governments and 
public men are put on exhibition, But 
human nature being the same in this century 
as it was in the last, many of the burlesques 


, 
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and caricatures are as timely now as when 
they were first printed. Daumier often en- 
forced his lesson by contrast, and suggested 
an ideal of appearance and behavior by 
drawing its opposite. He suggests a truth, 


or some fact of experience, by a picture | @ 


which is unlike anything ever seen. Grace 


beauty, delicacy of form, feature, and be- i 
havior are not to be looked for in these 


sketches which are often hideous in their 


suggestions and execution. Looking over 


the sketches at this late day, one gets the || 


impression that some things that excited the 


wrath or the mirth of the artist are passing | 


away, and that he has helped to banish them. 
His exaggerations are never the mere horse- 
play of the imagination. They are not like 
the sketches with which Cruikshank illus- 
trated the works of Dickens at about the 
same time. 


TABULAR VIEWS OF UNIVERSAL HisTory. 
By George Palmer Putnam, A.M. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—The work of |'§ 


the late Mr. Putnam has been tested by its 
use during many years. ‘The present gen- 
eration has grown up with tabular views, 


of the kind which Mr. Putnam invented, at ; 
its elbow, and has come to regard them as/|f 


almost a natural product. The original 
work, as was inevitable, needed to be revised 
to bring the data into accord with the his- 
torical conclusions adopted by modern 
scholars. The work of discovery has been 
rapid and revolutionary. The new editors, 


in making their revision,: made so many |} 
changes that it was necessary to reset the |§ 


volume, and it becomes practically a new 
work based upon the painstaking researches 
of Mr. Putnam. Perfect accuracy cannot 
be expected in such a work because many 
questions are still open, and dates once fixed, 
as it was supposed forever, need to be re- 
vised. For instance, we are not quite so cer- 


tain, as we were a few years ago that King |} 
Sargon reigned just - thirty-eight- hundred |} 
The editors are aware |} 


years before Christ. 
of this difficulty, and can only refer their 
readers, in case of doubt, to recent author- 
ities. The changes have been made intelli- 
gently and in accordance with the conclu- 
sions of the majority of modern scholars. 


Gertinc THERE! WHERE? AND How? 
Sketches from the Life Class. By Ningono 
Santo. Philadelphia: The Nunc Licet 


Press,—There is little more to say of this 
volume than that it contains quite harmless 
stories and anecdotes illustrating certain 
phases of the moral life. Thus that a child 
must “Stop bein’ afraid”; that he should 
try to understand the rules of arithmetic, 
and not merely learn them by heart’’; that 
a boy must sometimes fight to conquer a 
peace (though here the mother is not quite 
sure of the ethical quality of this advice, 
and wisely says they must ‘‘ask the minister 
to help us to understand about it better’’), 
that we must always be polite, though the 
enjant terrible say acutely, ‘‘I’ve often seen 
people very polite to people’s faces, when 
they would say horrid things about them 
behind their backs,’”’ etc. One of these wise 
talks leads a boy to say that, if “Uncle Dan” 
will teach in his Sunday-school, he will “go 
to Sunday-school every Sunday, for you 
always explain things so a fellow can under- 
stand them.” Evidently, an ‘Uncle Dan” 
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THE HUMAN HARVEST 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


f $1.00 net. 


ore 


By mail, $1.09 


DAVID LIBBEY 
Penobscot Woodsman and River-driver 
s By FANNIE H. ECKSTORM 

i 60 cents net. 


By mail, 66 cents 
THE LIFE SUPERLATIVE 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE 


5 $1.50 net. By mail, $1.60 


OF THE SOUL IN TENNYSON 
AND BROWNING 


By HENRY JONES 


i 40 cents net. 


By mail, 43 cents 


fy) completed in 1909. 


i\Remember These Titles 
When Purchasing Books 


! 80 cents net. By mail, 88 cents 


THE IMMORTALITY 


| A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion 
The World of Matter and the Spirit of Man 


The American Scholar 
By THEODORE PARKER 


Price per yolume (sold separately), $1.00 net, by mail $1.14; price per set of 16 volumes, $15.00 net, 
delivered $16.00. 


The first three volumes of the ‘‘ Centenary Edition’’ of Theodore Parker, to be issued in sixteen volumes and 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
BOSTON 


$413 


THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 
By MILTON REED 


75 cents net. By mail, 81 cents 


LETTERS TO AMERICAN BOYS 
By WILLIAM H. CARRUTH 


THE WATER STAR 
By GEORGE H. BADGER 


80 cents net. By mail, 87 cents 


THE SOURCES 
OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 


LIFE OF JESUS 
By PAUL WERNLE 


$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


ought to be collected to teach in every Sun- 
day-school of the land! 


BoyuHoop Days ON THE Farm. By Charles 
Clark Munn. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50,—People old enough to 
remember how country life went on in the 
day sbefore the Civil War will recognize the 
conditions described by the author. There 
is no part of his story, not even the most 
dramatic episodes, which cannot be matched 
in the memory of living individuals. The 
only criticism one need make is that these 
thrilling events connected with thieves, in- 
sane people, and ghosts are too many in 
number to come naturally into the experi- 
ence of any one boy. The book loses rather 
than gains by making such things more con- 
spicuous than they were in real life. The 
old country life is passing, and pity ’tis our 
boys and girls cannot have the fresh con- 
tact with nature and the education that 
comes from learning things for themselves 
and doing things with their own hands, The 
best part of the book is the general account 
of daily life on the farm, varied by the occa- 
sional chances for recreation which came in 
the way of a hard-worked country boy. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE Homes oF 
Eminent Artists. By Elbert Hubbard. 
New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons,—Raphael, 
Da Vinci, Botticelli, Thorwaldsen, Gains- 
borough, Velasquez, Correggio, Bellini, Corot, 
Cellini, and Whistler are the artists about 
whom Mr. Hubbard here writes his animated, 
sketchy, discursive anecdotes and descrip- 
tions. Nine volumes at least of the Little 
Journeys have appeared, which is proof posi- 
tive that they reach popular favor, and that 
Mr. Hubbard is not mistaken in his appeal to 
the Philistines. The sketches are only 
partially biographical, and they report 
thoughts and personal incidents from the 
writer’s experiences with the same pictur- 
esque mode of treatment that characterizes 
all his writings. The publishers make these 
volumes especially attractive in outward 
appearance, Ss 


HYMNS OF THE MarsHES. By Sidney La- 
nier, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2 net.—Nobody understands nature and 
thoroughly appreciates the beauty of natural 
scenery who is not charmed, and even fas- 
cinated, by the peculiar features of sand 
dunes, long stretches of prairie, desert wastes 
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and marshlands. The marshes especially 
appeal to any one who has an eye for light 
and shade, for color effects under sunshine 
and shadow. The autumn foliage of the 
forests cannot match the subtle beauty of 
the marshes, which, in addition to the glow 
of color and the mingling of many harmo- 
nious tints, has the added mystery of water 
reflecting all the changing phases of the sky. 
It was this mysterious blending of sky, earth, 
and water with the luxurious vegetation of 
the marshes that caught the fancy and stim- 
ulated the imagination of our poet and gave 
him a subject almost wholly his own. These 
poems have now been illustrated from nat- 
ure by Henry Troth, who has been able to 
suggest to the eye something of the beauty 
and mystery which Lanier celebrates in his 
poems, 


Jupy. By Temple Bailey. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—Judy and 
Anne are delightful girl friends, and no book 
of the season will interest girl readers more 
than this which tells in bright, animated 
fashion all about their experiences and 
adventures, Judy is the right kind of a 
heroine,—not perfect, but endowed with a 
temper to be conquered, impulses to be 
strengthened, friends to love, and the spirit 
to meet unusual tests of courage. Anne’s 
character is different, but equally attractive 
in its way. Launcelot, the leading boy 
character, and Tommy Tolliver, whom 
one cannot help liking in spite of the trouble 
he makes, complete an entertaining quar- 
tette. The book is to be heartily recom- 
mended to all who are thinking of Christ- 
mas books for girls, 


Mr, TuckeRMAN’s NIEcES. By Helen 
Dawes Brown, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co, $1.50.—This is a good old-fashioned 
love-story for girls and older people. Mr. 
Tuckerman is a New England professor, 
whose three bright Chicago nieces upset his 
bachelor ideas and conventional mode of 
life. ‘They live in Twinbridge—which might 
be Concord—and are trained by approved 
standards of simplicity and genuineness in 
conduct and custom. The story pictures 
real life with no more sensational events 
than are likely to happen in well-regulated 
communities and homes, but these events 
are made interesting. ‘he three sisters are 
good company, and the book maintains the 
writer’s reputation, 


GunuiLD. By Dorothy Canfield. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.—For two 
or three reasons this is a rather unusual 
story. Its picture of life in Norway, with 
the fresh, spirited Gunhild as its central 
figure, the relations between the principal 
characters, curiously complicated, and last, 
but not least, the minor figure of the rheu- 
matic old aunt, with her little heroisms and 
sacrifices, are all interesting features in a 
story which draws its material from the 
misunderstandings and misdirected efforts 
that too often puzzle real men and women. 
The writer has been chiefly known for her 
short stories. 


THE LirrLe Crry or Horr. By F. Marion 
Crawford. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—One of the most versatile of modern 
authors, as well as one of the most interesting 
and successful, turns his attention to the 
Christmas story. Of all hopeless problems 
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to work out for this happy occasion he takes 
the fortunes of an inventor, who has the 
usual ups and downs of the unpractical man 
of genius, and then, by the hopefulness of his 
boy and the fidelity of his wife, is brought 
out into a large place just in time for Christ- 
mas, as the book itself also comes to hand 
ready for the welcome it will have from 
many readers, 


THE DIAMOND KING AND THE LITTLE 
Man IN Gray. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—Elsa’s 
little dog Putzel, who accompanies her 
through her many adventures in Fairyland, 
is the happy reminder that Mrs. Wesselhoeft, 
in taking up a new variety of juvenile fiction, 
has not put aside her well-known interest in 
animals, Elsa’s experiences are novel and 
unexpected, for the land of the mid-day 
moon, the realm of the star-lit day, and 
gnome-land offer strange and varied condi- 
tions to the little traveller. Elsa is a lovable 
little maid, and her good times will interest 
children. 


Recent Poetry. 


In Songs of the Sieel Age, William Hurd 
Hillyer interprets the spirit of the times 
and writes, with an energy that has won for 
his poems welcome in several of the best 
magazines, of the power and significance 
of modern activities. The night express 
thunders by with its wave of heat and its 
gleam of red; the lineman ‘‘mends the magic 
threads that stir the world’s remotest 
powers”; anxious eyes and beating hearts 
wait for the midnight mail; the lighthouse 
and the bell-buoy guard the commerce of 
the seas. Mr. Hillyer writes well. Very 
different from these twentieth-century sub- 
jects are the themes which Archie E, Bartlett 
has woven into his Dramas of Camp and 
Cloister. ‘There are five of these dramatic 
poems in which one may find romance, 
tragedy, and modern mystery play not 
without intellectual strength and fitting 
literary expression. Especially attractive 
are Alice Crocker Waite’s ‘“‘Songs of the 
Wildwood,” collected under the title Bird 
Echoes. ‘They are all about bird songs and 
out-of-door sights and sounds. They mark 
the characteristic notes of the various birds, 
and interpret the changing seasons, ending 
with the ‘‘Migration of the Goldfinch,” 
which marks the time of the passing of sum- 
mer and the presence of autumn. Omar 
Khdyydm has been a great ‘‘cause of poetry 
in others’; and Stephen Magister, following 
In the Path of the Persian, imitates not only 
his measure, but his meaning, as he writes 
of life, creed, the sybarite, and God. His 
conclusion is: 

The veil that masks the mystery none hath 
passed. 

Strive as thou shalt. to rise, Earth holds thee 
fast. 

The turbid streamlet sinks to greedy mould. 
And this, thy first abode, shall be thy last. 


At my last hour may none be heard to say, - 
“Me hath he wronged!” and one, “He 
smoothed my way.” 
May those to whom I bared my yearning 
soul 
My name revere. 
day. 


Alvin B. Bishop sings, from life’s after- 
noon, the joys of morning, and collects his 


So Peace shall close my 
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poems under the title Songs after ‘Noon. 
He writes about the joy of living, the happi- 
ness of love, the promise of better things to 
come; and he varies the poems by a few 
dramatic monologues, by poems to children, 
and a handful of translations. John Nien- 
dorff, expressing himself through Dzwne 
Adventures, refuses to join the ‘‘scramble 
after fame”? or to bind his songs that may 
win an encore. The longest poem in the 
book is the tale of Cupid and Psyche, told in 
ten-syllabled rhymes, and this is followed by 
verses that cover a rather wide range of 
subjects. ‘These books are all published 
by Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Pte wt Te, Bee / 


Magazines. 


The Bibelot for December contains ‘‘ Sister 
Benvenuta and the Christ-child,’’ an 


The editions of THE 


SOUL OF THE BIBLE, 
by Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
and THE MAKING OF 
RELIGION, by Samuel 
M. Crothers, are entirely 
exhausted, and no more 
copies can be supplied 
until after Christmas. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


JUST FOR TO-DAY 
CALENDAR FOR 1908 Selecta iam 


tions from the great leaders of thought. A word of 
encouragement for every day inthe year. Attractive 
in design. Price 50 cents. On sale, Edw E. Clark 
41 West Street, Boston. or sent postpaid, 


E. A. Hull & Co., Publishers, Greenfield, Mass 


14,000 MILES 


A Carriage and Two Women 


By Frances S. Howgk 
Private sale only. Price, $1.50; postage, rs cents. 
paatens Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, 
ass. 


A Martineau Year Book 


Extracts from JAmres MARTINEAU. W2th fortrait. 
Cloth, gilt top, neat stamping, 75 cents. Special gift 
edition, rich cloth, gold stamping, $r.00. 

“Glowing and penetrating passages. To turn to them 
in our habitual mood is to be lifted froma lowland to 
Sierra heights. It isa book with which to begin the day, 
or, if one will, to close it, to turn to at any time when we 
are aware that the ‘world is too much with us’—for the 


student’s table, for the traveller’s pocket, for the invalid’s ~ 


pillow, for the young lady's boudoir. It should tempt the 
purchase of multitudes who for little money would buy 
much.”—Christian Register. 

The intense spirituality and closely compacted thought 
tempt one to linger on the page, and fill the brief para- 
graph assigned for a given day with matters that lirger in 
the reader’s memory. It is an admirable Year Book for 
the serious.”"—Springfield Republican. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers 
220 Devonshire Street, - =’ BOSTON, MASS 
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eighteenth-century legend, by Vernon Lee, 
(Portland, Me., Thomas B. Mosher.) Vernon 
Lee is always, let us say, strong. In this 
little sketch, or story, she is humanly tender. 
From her medieval and Catholic studies 
she has won the touch that gives vraisem- 


saintly living. But far deeper than this is 
the fine humanity that irresistibly draws us 
to Sister Benvenuta, keeping her diary for 


-her “dear. Little Great One,”—the holy 


“Bambino who is locked away in the closet, 
and who, she fears, must be lonely. The 
best she can do for him is to tell him all about 
the wonderful puppet show which takes place 
in the convent,—just as “our Lady’s Tom- 
ber” could only perform his one feat, if 
haply he might amuse the blessed Madonna. 
But the description of the death of Sister 
Benyenuta, as she sits with the Christ-child, 
with his ‘‘little naked foot on each of her 
knees,” and ‘‘craning his little bare body 
to reach her face,”’ while about them streams 
an ineffable radiance, is, indeed, like the 
golden legend of some old Saint. Here there 
is a restraint, yet a perfection of form, that 
lifts this slight story among the little master- 
pieces. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mitchell Kennerley of New York publishes, 
for 40 cents each, a series of small volumes, 
bound in red and gold, 34x 5 inches: Early 
Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, The Rubatyat 
of Omar Khayaym, The Song of Songs, Sister 
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Benvenuta and the Christ-Child, by Vernon 
Lee, and A Shropshire Lad, by A, E, Housman, 


A Tennyson Calendar has been compiled by 


| Anna Harris Smith, arranged along the same 


lines as the Longjellow,Calendar, published 


blance to such a picture as this of conventual, | a year ago. Tennyson, more than most poets, 


may be suggested in brief snippets of his 
verse, and the daily stanza, as here presented, 
usually contains a distinctive thought put 
into musical words, not easily forgotten. 
Perhaps the best use of such a collection, not 


purely didactic, is to deepen fondness for the | 


poems in extenso. The calendar is published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


The Story of Sir Launcelot and his Gom- 
panions has recently been added to the list 
of books in which Howard Pyle retells the 
fascinating tales of early England. This 
continues the history of Launcelot of the 
Lake and narrates several of his most not- 
able adventures. Few writers have under- 
stood as well as Mr. Pyle the love which 
children have for detail and their interest in 
the little things that make a legend realistic. 
He has the grace of telling a story with a 
sincerity that indicates his belief in every 
word of it, and thus he surrounds his char- 
acters and adventures with something of 
their earlier and proper atmosphere. Ro- 
mance has never taken a more gracious form 
than in the Round Table legends, and the 
setting which Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
given to the tales enhances their interest. 


Heather to Golden Rod, poems by E. C. M., 
includes verses religious, civic, descriptive, 
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and humorous, besides some to children, 
which¥may, perhaps, be numbered among 
the best. The poet lives, presumably, in New 
York or Brooklyn, as the epening poem, 
written to celebrat. the opening of the 
Brooklyn Bridge,” has®the requisite local 
color, Edna Smith DeRan, author of Verses 
by the Wayside, is connected with the People’s 
Church in Kalamazoo, Mich., judging by a 
poem written on “Brotherhood.” ‘This 
poem closes a collection of verse, which was 
put together to please the parents of the poet. 
‘Otherwise I should have waited,” she says, 
“till my mentalities were more mature ere 
I allowed my productions to enter the literary 
arena,’”’ Renard the Fox, dedicated to ‘“‘Ted- 
dy the Ready, the digger of ditches, the foe 
of the liar,” etc., is a satire written by Wil- 
lem Madoc, who invites each curious reader 
to pick out among its characteristics the 
bird or beast he most resembles. In Poems 
of Endowment on Realities of Life, Eleanor 
Agnes Moore writes with serious purpose, 
urging the claims of conscience and the duty 
of self-advancement. She ignores rhyme and 
rhythm, and the present writer has been un- 
able to understand more than the general 
drift of her philosophy. These books are 
published by Richard G. Badger. 


Books Received. 


From Littie, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The American Indian as a Product of Environment. By 
A, J. Fynn, Ph.D 


Napoleon’s Young “Neighbor. By Helen Leah Reed. 


1 50, 
| The Optimist’s Good Morning. Compiled by Florence 


obart Perin. $1 net. 


The Welding. By Lafayette McLaws. 


$1.50. 


From DUTTON’S HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


By ALEXANDER V.G. ALLEN. Cloth, with portrait. 8vo, 665 pages. 


JU. 


Since the publication of the three-volume life of Phillips Brooks there has been a 
strong demand for a cheaper and shorter biography. With this in view, Dr. Allen, the 
author of the longer life, has written the present work. The book is full of inspiration 
i picture of the life and mental development of Phillips Brooks. 
embodying the spirit of the first biography, it perhaps enables the reader to get 


and is a wonde: 
a more clear cut picture of this great man. 
ARTHUR RACKHAM’S ILLUSTRATIONS 


Net, 


on hand-made paper. 
each, 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON. New editions in decorated cloth, gilt. 
r2mo. 


HOLIDAY EDITIONS 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET 


THE THREAD OF GOLD 
Frontispiece 
The set in box, net, $4.00, or sold separately $2.00 


An Appreciation by Agnes Repplier of ‘ The Thread of Gold.”’ 


“Tis gentle wisdom, its restrained enthusiasm offer a soothing escape from the over- 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ~ 


Tn Buckram, gilt top, with twenty-four plates in full color and eighty illustrations in 
black and white by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 8vo. Net, $6.00. Also large paper 
edition $15.00 net. 

A very elaborate and beautiful edition of this favorite class, set in large type with 
ample margins, and illustrated in the human spirit of the text by that incomparable 
draughtsman, Arthur Rackham. The color plates are printed in rich low tones, and 
their effect is further enhanced by the dark green mounts. 


THE HISTORIC THAMES 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. Richly decorated cloth bindings, with gilt top. Illustra- 
tions in full color by A. R. Quinton. 8vo, 224 pp. Net, $6.00. 

To American readers this k will furnish a delightful reminiscence of English 
travel or will prove equally valuable as a preparation for future enjoyment of the 
Thames and its valley. The volume, which is as handsome as it is interesting, is richly 
illustrated by A. R. Quinton‘s water-color drawings reproduced in full color. 


THE BUILDERS OF FLORENCE 


By J. oe BROWN. With seventy-four illustrations by Herbert Railton. 
4to, $6.00 net. 
This fine book treats of the history and associations of the more important of the 
historic buildings of Florence. In the case of each building an exact account is given 
of its architectural development. It is sumptuously produced and admirably illus- 


rated. 
OLD AND NEW JAPAN 


By CLIVE HOLLAND. Fifty illustrations in color. Small 405 $5.00 net. 

The author, who is so well known for his several previous ks on Japan, is 
already recognized as an authority on stipen Topenc=e. 

Tn this yolume he endeavors to give something of the real life of the Japanese— 
their religion, their aims in art and their life in their homes. 


Demy 


emphasis of much modern authorship, from the strenuous pother about nothing which 
characterizes ephemeral literature. Myr. Benson writes in clear and lucid English, 
with a delicate sympathy for the pleasures.and penalties of life,and with that keen 
and pitiful love for animals which so often distinguishes the thinker from the man of 
action. His powers of observation are a perpetual wonder and delight.” 


PALGRAVES GOLDEN TREASURY 


Of the Best Songs and Lyrics 
Illustrated in color and line by R. Anning Bell. 8vo. $3.00 net. 
The “Golden Treasury” is the best collection of English lyrical poetry in 
the language. The publishers believe that Mr, Bell’s style is peculiarly adapted to 
illustrate this classic as it is at once subdued in color and decorative design. 


THE OLD VENETIAN PALACES 


By THOMAS OKEY. Author of ‘Venice and Its Story,” etc. Decorated cloth 
binding, with gilt top. Fifty illustrations in full color by Trevor Haddon, with 
many line drawings by the same artist. Also twenty-two reproductions from Rus- 
kin’s ‘‘Stones of Venice,” etc. 8vo. $6.00 net. 

A detailed and careful study of a large number of the better-known buildings in 
Venice, with appreciative descriptions of their architecture and a brief survey of their 
history. The illustrations avoid the more familiar Venetian scenes and show many 
charming bits of architectural detail in addition to the exterior views of the buildings 


themselves. 
HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING 


By RICHARD MUTHER, Professor of Art History in Breslau University. Buck- 
ram, gilt top, with 1,300 illustrations, including forty-eight pages in full color. 
Four 4to volumes. $25.00. Half Morocco, net, $40.00. - 

‘Not only the best, but the only History of Modern Painting which has any pre- 


tension to cover the whole ground.”—London Times. 
“The pictures form a splendid gallery through which alone may be traced the de- 
velopment of modern painting.””—The New York Times. 


Send for our Catalogue of Christmas Books, also our Illustrated Catalogue of Calendars 


E. P. DUTTON @ CO., 31 W. 23d St., New York 
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The Bome. 
A Day. 


T’ll tell you how the sun rose, 
_A ribbon at a time, 
The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran, 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolink begun. 

Then I said softly to myself, 
“That must have been the sun.’’ 


But how he set I know not, 
There seemed a purple stile 
Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while. 
Till, when he reached the other side, 
A dominie in gray 
Put gently up the evening bars 
And led the flock away. 
—Emily Dickinson, 


For the Christian Register. 


The Slave King. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


Sometimes in old yellow books we find a 
story that has stayed young and new for 
ages; and, when such a one is found, it is a 
duty to shake off the dust, and give the tale 
to the little boys and girls of to-day. 

The story I am about to tell you is just 
such a story as could be told at any time of 
any boy with a noble heart hidden under the 
poor garments of poverty; but this one was 
really written in symbols ages ago, and goes 
to prove that some things never change. 

The boy of the story was called Gudea. 
Perhaps it was not his real name, for his 
playmates mocked him because of his proud 
bearing and high ideals—he who was only a 
slave! Before our Gudea was heard of there 
had been a king by that name, a mighty 
king, and the children may have thought it 
great sport to tease the slave boy in that 
fashion. 

However that may be, Gudea was inter- 
ested in the history of the old king; and, by 
asking questions and listening to older people 
talk, he grew to honor the name he bore, and 
he determined never to shame it. 

So it came to pass that the slave boy be- 
came outwardly like the inner boy he tried 
to make. Important errands were intrusted 
to him because he was so faithful, and even 
the scoffing boys cried :— 

“See how straight and tall Gudea is grow- 
ing! Not even the king’s son is so brave 
looking, and Gudea is but a slave!” 

Gudea often smiled to himself as he heard 
such talk, for he knew that it was only his 
body that belonged to his master. His 
spirit was free and joyous. 

Now Gudea’s master’s son went to school 
and learned to read from wonderful charts, 
and Gudea coaxed him to teach him all that 
he learned in exchange for performing the 
unloved tasks that the rich boy detested. 

Now among the many festivals celebrated 
in that distant time and place was one called 
“the children’s days.’’ During that period 
one boy or girl was chosen as king or queen, 
robed in a rich mantle, crowned with a bright 
coronet, and was given absolute power over 
the others. Every child gave obedience, 
more or less willingly, for the time might 
come when he would be king; and, as he had 
submitted, so would others submit to him! 
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Slaves were admitted to this festival, and 
played a humble but happy part, so Gudea 
came to. share the sport. The children 
really liked the boy, in spite of the taunts 
they flung at him. They,could depend upon 
him. He was just and true and faithful, 
and he served as few did, He seemed to 
enjoy doing his tasks well. He ran to obey 
with shining face. No labor was too heavy, 
and often to his own load he added that of 
a weaker child. 

Not as a slave did he assume the double 
duty, but as a king might who gloried in his 
strength and power. 


During one festival the children desired to. 


build a mimic fort, and the play king set the 
others to carrying bricks and stones with 
small consideration for their strength or 
comfort. The walls of the fort grew; but, 
when they were quite high, Gudea, carrying 
a load far too heavy even for him, fell head- 
long against the building, and with a crash 
down came the greater part of it! 

The other boys saw the ruin with weary 
discouragement. All their labor was lost, 
and one, angrier than the rest, cried, “‘O king, 
the slave, Gudea, has wrecked your fortress 
after all our work!”’ 

Down from his throne came the king. 
His dark face was flushed with rage. He 
did not even stop to inquire the truth of the 
matter, but, standing over Gudea where he 
lay hurt and bruised among the bricks, he 
shouted :— 

“Get up, dog!” 

“T am injured,” returned Gudea. And 
indeed all could see the blood flowing from a 
deep cut in the forehead. 

“Who cares for the wound of a slave? 
Get up and repair the damage you have 
done!”’ 

Gudea tried to rise, but he was weak and 
faint. Then the king angrily kicked him, 
and said :— 

“Know then I am the king, and you are not 
only my subject, but my slave! Take this, 
and this, and this!” 

Blow upon blow fell on the poor, trem- 
bling boy. 

Suddenly—and, oh, such a thing had 
never happened before!—the mass of horror- 
stricken boys and girls rushed forward. 

“Shame!” shouted one, and then others 
who had known Gudea’s kindness and ten- 
derness took up the cry. The children 
whose tasks he had done, and whose loads 
he had carried when they were weak, grew 
strong to serve him in his hour of need. 
They fell upon the cruel king and drove him 
back, but just then Gudea got upon his feet. 
Dirty and blood-stained, but with a mighty 
pride, he called :— 

“What, would you strike your king? 
Would you acknowledge that you yourselves 
have chosen so unwisely? How can you be 
strong if you fight among yourselves and 
defy your king? I, for one, while the king 
rules, will stand beside him!”’ 

And then, pitiful and weak, he staggered 
to the frightened king and took his place at 
his right hand. 

The crowd fell back. Even in that old 
time, when the divine rights of kings were 
never questioned, such courage took the 
breath of the excited children. 

“Who will uphold the king?” asked Gudea 
slowly—the cringing king could not speak 
for himself. 


“J.” called back a trembling voice, ‘‘and 


slave boy~to be a king! 
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I, and I, and I!” Again they pressed near, 
Bel-ahid, the king, stood Jbeside his de- 
fender with his battered crown a‘ his feet. 
A sad sight was he—the coward king! In 
his heart he knew the slave boy was his 
master, and, to add to the torment of this 
knowledge, a childish voice cried, ‘‘Loug 
live Gudea! Hail, good Gudea!”’ 

Now, when the next festival came,—how 
it happened no one could tell,—some daring 
spirit, recalling perhaps the riot of the year 
before, or maybe in pure bravado, suggested 
that Gudea should be king! Such a thing 
had never been thought of in the past! A 
The children were 
silenced by sheer wonder, and Gudea flushed 
under his olive skin. 

Then first one, then another, began to 
whisper to his neighbor of good and noble 
things that Gudea had done. Little knots 
drew together, dark heads pressed close, and 
among the many not one mean nor evil thing 
was said of Gudea the slave boy. 

“He carried my load when it was too 
heavy for me!” confided a little child. 

“And he knows more than I!’’ unselfishly 
admitted the master’s son. 

“Recall how nobly he defended the coward, 
Bel-ahid, a year ago!” another broke in. 

“And,”’—it was a gentle girl who now 
spoke,— ‘‘because he is just and faithful and 
has suffered himself, he will be a merciful 


king!” 
“Gudea! Gudea!” The murmur took 
form. ‘Gudea is king! Long live Gudea!” 


And they put the mantle upon his shoulders 
and the crown upon his head! 

Never had they had a more kingly king! 
Honest childhood saw and acknowledged his 
power, 

Very pale was the new king, but in that 
hour of triumph he recalled the old Gudea 
whose name he bore, recalled his deeds of 
wisdom and mercy; and he vowed in his 
heart that for his five days he would try to 
show his playmates how good a thing a 
kingly king may be! 

The little subjects drew back, awaiting 
the new monarch’s orders. Crowned and 
alone, he stood upon his throne. 

Those who had wronged him in the past 
felt a strange fear, é 

“Now will he revenge himself!’ they 

thought. ‘Being a slave he will use his 
power!”’ 
- “T am the king!” Almost solemn were 
the words, and no laugh stirred the crowd 
about him. ‘‘In five days I shall again be a 
slave. I would do something to remember 
while I may. Let us not build forts or 
towers now, rather let us build a temple as 
another king did long ago, and dedicate it to 
all who are poor and needy.” 

A temple! No one had ever thought of 
that before. 

“T can see,” Gudea went on, “‘just how it 
will look, I can direct you. Bring bricks 
and cedar boughs; but, because of what it 
will stand for, let the weaker among you bear 
but half the load of the stronger, No one 
must be too weary to enjoy the temple when 
the work is done!”’ . 

The little children and the weaker ones 
clapped their hands at this merciful decree. 
In the past they had been too tired to be 
happy! 

“Who is to set the limit?” 
ahid who asked the question, 

“Tet him who is strong choose the load for 


It was Bel- 
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the weak; said the new king; ‘“remember- 
ing that his own must be just double.” 

_ “Ah, good Gudea!” The cry rose high 
and shrill. 

“And,” Gudea raised his hand to quell the 
shouting, ‘‘when the temple is finished, each 
one must bring a gift, something dear to him, 
and lay it upon the altar. The poorest may 
then choose from the treasure first, and to 
them who have always had plenty may be 
given the lesser gifts.” 

Was there ever such a wise king? But 
temember, Gudea had read and thought 
about one mightier than any other monarch. 

“Come, Bel-ahid,’ commanded Gudea, 
“you are the largest and strongest, choose 
the load for the weaker ones.” 

Bel-ahid grew dark and angry. He re- 
membered the past, and he hated Gudea. 

“Vou hesitate?” asked Gudea, “‘ you who 
have been a king? Perhaps you dare not 
choose for the weak, fearing you may, 
through your own strength, mark too heavy 
a load. See then! Choose your own, and 
half of that will the weaker bear!”’ 

A smile went the round of the waiting 
faces. It was well known how lazy Bel-ahid 
was. 

“Still you hesitate?”’ Gudea’s eyes were 
grave. ‘‘Ah, thoughtful Bel-ahid, would 
you have me choose your load? I have 
borne many a one myself, Shall I choose, 
Bel-ahid?” 

“Nay, I will have no slave choose for me 
cried Bel-ahid; ‘‘nor will I serve a slave!” 

“T am the king!” warned Gudea, and his 
eyes flashed. 

“To them who like a slave! In play and 
work,”’ returned Bel-ahid, ‘‘I am a freeman, 
and obey only him who is free!” 

Gudea bent and selected a load of bricks. 
But in his indignation he thought upon the 
weaker children. ‘‘Bel-ahid,”’ he — said, 
slowly pointing to the pile, “that is the size 
of your load: the weaker carry half. Until 
you obey your king, you are an outcast among 
us all. Children take your burdens!” 

Oh, what a happy reign it was! How 
gleefully the merry subjects worked under 
the merciful king! 

Bel-ahid sat apart and watched the temple 
grow day by day. No one came near him: 
he seemed to be forgotten. And the others 
sang as they worked upon the pile that had 
a beauty unknown before among the works 
of the childish hands, 

Other people came and gazed amazed at 
the temple and the power of the slave king. 
They saw Bel-ahid sitting apart, and they 
jeered at him for his folly. His father, 
ashamed of his son’s mean spirit, forbade 
him to enter his home until he acknowledged 
his wrong, and bore his part among his 
mates, 

At last Bel-ahid came -to his senses, and 
took up his load, which had stood waiting 
near by, and joined the others at the temple. 

Gudea saw the struggle and the conquest, 
and by his command it was Bel-ahid who 
laid the first stone for the altar! 

“The Temple of Gudea,” the building was 
called. And, when it was finished upon the 
fifth day, the children brought their gifts. 
Some were rich and some were poor; but in 
love they dedicated them to Gudea. 

But upon the sixth day the court gathered 
again. The subjects were to choose from 
the pile upon the altar; the poor first, and 
afterward the rich. 


hee: 
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See, among the first who come is one in 
slave dress and bowed head. 

“Oh,” the word passed like a sob, ‘‘it is 
Gudea! It is our king!” 

No longer was he king. The mantle and 
crown had passed with the five glorious days. 
Again he was the slave! 

“What would you have, Gudea?” some 
one asked. 

“Only your love and kindness!” he said 
sadly, ‘‘now that I need them most of all!” 

What could they say to him? ‘The little 
ones cried softly, and the older children 
dropped their eyes. 

Suddenly there was a stir in the silent 
crowd. Gudea’s master stepped forth. 

“Their love you have won by your own 
good strength, my son,” said he, “‘and shame 
upon our sons and daughters if they ever 
show you aught but kindness! No slave 
are you from now on! As you have proven 
your worth, see, I set you free among them 
all, in order that you may win that which is 
your own!”’ 

All this happened in Babylon long, long 
ago, before the fall of that mighty city. And 
I think if there were many like Gudea it is 
no wonder she was called Babylon the Great. 


Whittier’s Handy Boy. 


Once there was a little boy who lived in 
Amesbury, near the home of the poet Whit- 
tier. He had another name, but we will call 
him ‘“‘ Willie Dewie,”’ because that is what the 
parrot called him. 

The parrot lived a little way down the 
street, and, whenever he saw the boy, he 
would call, ‘‘Willie Dewie! Willie Dewie! 
Willie Dewie!” 

The parrot was a handsome bird, and his 
name was Charlie. He liked Willie Dewie 
because he gave him peanuts. 

Willie Dewie was a faithful little fellow, 
and whatever he did was done well. Mr. 
Whittier liked faithful boys, and he used 
to ask Willie Dewie to run errands for him. 

Willie often brought in water from the 
pump that stood just outside the back door. 
It was a chain-pump, and chain-pumps are 
not like the pumps we have nowadays. It 
is pretty hard to get water from a chain- 
pump. : 

And then in the winter Willie Dewie shov- 
elled the paths for Mr. Whittier, and he split 
the oven wood and the kindlings. Mr. Whit- 
tier used to call him his “‘handy boy.” 

One day, when Willie Dewie was splitting 
the kindlings, the hatchet slipped and cut his 
finger. ‘This made him feel faint, and Mr. 
Whittier’s mother brought him some medi- 
cine. He swallowed it at once, and then ex- 
claimed rather disgustedly, “‘There wasn’t 
any sugar in it!” 

The good woman smiled, and remarked 
dryly, “I think thee will recover, William.” 

The wounded finger was, of course, tenderly 
cared for, and, when all was done, Mr. Whit- 
tier said in reproof: ‘“‘Thee were very care- 
less, William. ‘Thee must be more careful 
next time.” 

While the finger was healing, Mr. Whittier 
had to split the wood himself. One day he 
cut his finger, just the same as Willie Dewie 
had done. 

When Willie Dewie’s finger was healed, 
he went over one day to split some more 
wood, Mr. Whittier came out, and held up 
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his sore, bandaged finger and said, ‘Thee 
were not so bad after all, William!”’ 

Mr. Whittier loved to tell stories, and 
Willie Dewie loved to listen to them, and so 
they became fast friends. When Mr. Whit- 
tier had told a good story, he would bring his 
right hand down upon his knee with a loud 
slap, then he would laugh silently, with a 
twinkle in his eye. He very seldom laughed 
aloud, 

After a time Willie Dewie went away from 
Amesbury, and stayed away a long time; 
but Mr. Whittier did not forget him. 

It happened one day, when Mr. Whittier 
was helping paper a room, that the border 
fell short. He went down town to get some 
more border, and brought it home and put 
it on the wall. When his mother and sister 
saw it, they began to laugh. A friend was 
visiting them, and she laughed too. 

Just then Mr. Whittier saw Willie Dewie 
going by the house. He went to the door 
and called: ‘“‘Come to my rescue, William! 
These women folks are too much for me.’ 

So Willie Dewie stopped and went into the 
house, and Mr. Whittier asked, ‘‘Do thee see 
anything wrong with the paper, William?” 

And, when William looked up at the border, 
he burst out laughing too—because one part 
of the border was red and the other part was 
green! ‘ 

Then Mr, Whittier said very reproach- 
fully: “So thee will turn against me too, 
William. I must give in.” 

Mr. Whittier was color-blind! He could 
not tell red from green, and so, as the figure 
matched, he thought the border was all 
right. 

When he was a little boy, his mother did 
not know he was color-blind. One day she 
gave him a pail and sent him to pick some 
wild strawberries. He came back and told 
her he could not find any. She went into 
the field with him, and there were the red 
berries in plenty! And that is how she found 
out that her little boy was color-blind, 

Willie Dewie has grown to be a man, and 
he still lives at his boyhood’s home in Ames- 
bury. For a number of years Mr. Whittier 
lived at Oak Knoll, Danvers; but, when he 
came to Amesbury, he would: always ‘“‘drop 
in for a chat with William.”—Julet P. 
Combes, in Little Folks. 


Little Tommy is very talkative, and, on 
going out to tea with his father and mother 
the other night, he was told that he mustn’t 
speak until somebody asked him a. question, 
After he had sat silent for half an hour he 
could not stand it any longer, and he said, 
“T say papa; when are they going to begin 
asking me questions?”? - 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes allstains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL Grocers AND DRUGGISTS, 
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The Art of being Poor. 


An amusing discussion has been going on 
in the Westminster Gazette about ‘‘Life on 
£85 per Annum.’ Can a single women 
brought up in the cultivated class, live a 
civilized and happy life on less than two 
pounds a week? ‘The actual question affects 
a small number of persons, but it suggests 
some larger issues. Itis wretched to be really 
poor, if by poverty we mean want. But, 
quite apart from all questions of hardship, 
of hunger or cold, or constant fear of destitu- 
tion, it is not pleasant to be much poorer 
than our neighbors. Yet there are those who 
support this comparative evil with positive 
grace, even though they have a family de- 
pendent upon them. ‘They have acquired the 
art of being poor, and it is an acquirement 
which presupposes many qualities and much 
study. 

Of course there are few people belonging to 
the cultivated classes who like being poor. 
Art has nothing to do with the matter. They 
are, so to speak, poor by nature. They 
would not stretch out their 
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poor man who regulates his standard of life 
by that of his richer neighbor should feel some 
envy. It is very hard to see some one else 
doing so easily and so well that which we 
with so much struggle are doing so badly. 
Consequently one great source of pleasure is 
shut to these poor rich-people, 7.e., pleasure 
in other people’s pleasure. ‘The light, de- 
licious atmosphere of success which they 
might breathe among their friends is tainted 
for them by jealousy, and the perpetual 
sense of an unfair handicap. The man, on 
the other hand, whom we may call the rich 
poor-man, can stay with his most oppulent 
friend and be perfectly happy. He lives at 
home as he lives abroad—after different fash- 
ions—at his ease. No doubt it takes some 
courage to disregard the conventional ways 
of life and determine to be unlike one’s 
neighbors, It means the greatest of all the 
evidences of self-control, the power to break 
with habit. It means the rarest of all social 
qualities, social independence. It means, to 


be quite candid, the power to exact, on other 
scores than money, that regard and polite- 
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They seek diligently for the kernel of happi- 
ness within the husk of pleasure, and, as a 
rule, they find the kernel is the cheaper part. 
After all, how many of the delights which 
money alone used to buy can be had for next 
to nothing! Books are within the reach of 
all. Such libraries as millionaires could not 
buy offer the treasures of their knowledge for — 
nothing. Of course one does not need to be 
learned in order to make the best of being 
poor, but hardly any one is happy nowadays 
without books. ‘Those who regard reading 
merely as a pastime-need never be in want of 
the newest novel. ‘Thé finest treasures of art 
are open to the sight of all. Any one who 
desires can hear music, any one can see plays. 
As to the pleasures of social intercourse, they 
reduce themselves, when our earliest youth is 
over, to the pleasures of conversation ; and to 
get allthe pleasure out of talk that can be got 
is certainly a great part of the art of being 
poor, and it is the easiest part to cultivate, 
The soul of all outdoor sports is to be found 
in the love of nature and the love of exercise, 
and both these delights are within the grasp 

of comparatively poor people. 


hands to get a fortune. They 
do not care for the good things 
which money brings. ‘They feel 
more free without them. They 
are bothered by possessions, 
fettered by luxury. Conven- 
tional well-to-do existence seems 
to them as a sort of cage out of 
which one can only get through 
the mediation of dependants. 
They give orders with a secret 
effort, and receive deference with 
a secret shame. ,‘The network 
of laws which support a graded 
society, and the outlines of 
which, blurred by English com- 
mon sense, seldom obtrude 
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themselves upon the notice of 
the ordinary Englishman, dis- 
figure for them the landscape of 
life. They long to get out of 
sight of them, and in that 
moderate degree of poverty 
which imposes simplicity and 


Itis one of the strangest things 
‘in life how few people have | 
settled in their own minds 
what it is they really want, 
or who will take the trouble 
to be happy. ‘I have often 
thought how much I should 
like to do so and so,” we 
hear people say, and nine times 
out of ten it is something they 
could very easily have done, 
only they always put it off. 
Where the cultivated poor feel 
the pinch of poverty, and where 
no art avails them anything is 
in the matter of health. The 
really poor man can have the 
most complicated, dangerous, 
and longest of operations per- 
formed at a hospital as well as 
it could be performed upon 
royalty in a palace. The poor 
gentleman is in a very different 
position. ‘‘But doctors are so 


precludes anxiety they are al- 
ways most at their ease. Those, 
however, whom nature designed to be rich, 
whom fate placed among the well-to-do, and 
sheer necessity alone forces to study how 
best to be poor, are not as these. ‘They do 
not follow an inclination: they accomplish 
a task. Some power of self-suppression is 
necessary to them, and some power to sup- 
press others is at least convenient. 

As we look around us among our acquain- 
tance, we shall all admit that we know a good 
many people who have been very much em- 
bittered by comparative poverty, while many 
others ou the same income are very happy. 
It is impossible not sometimes to feel that the 
troubles of the first are, at least, in a measure 
of their own making. It is not true that they 
made at the very outset an initial mistake. 
They decided to look upon themselves as 
poor rich-people instead of taking an entirely 
opposite point of view and considering them- 
selves rich poor-people. They drew a false 
line between luxury and necessity, and conse- 
quently they have no luxuries at all. They 
forget that the only really rich man is the 
man who has something to spare, and the 
only really poor man is the one who has noth- 
ing over. It is almost impossible but that a 
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ness which, cloak the fact as we will, money 
brings mechanically under our present social 
system. Certain advantages of birth and 
upbringing are no doubt in these particulars 
substitutes for money, and those who have 
them smile at the hesitation of less fortu- 
nate people who fear to give up these intan- 
gible concomitants of a particular way of 
living. We are all apt to smile at discom- 
forts which can by no possibility be ours, 
and to see them, especially when they are 
connected with grade or cast, through a 
‘‘satiric medium,” whereby sympathy is 
effectually sterilized. 

But, though men and women who find them- 
selves suddenly poor, 01 who awake in middle 
life to the fact that an income which used to 
increase year by year has reached its highest 
point, and is beginning to go down, have 
many hard lessons to learn, they try, if they 
are destined to become proficient, not to take 
the situation too seriously. It is not by 
determined renunciation, but by determined 
enjoyment, that the art of being poor is| i 
brought to perfection. They cousider how 
best to dispose their energy for enjoyment, so 
as to bring an outlet for it within their means. 


kind,” we hear some one say. 
No doubt that is true; but to 
accept kindness is not always easy, and 
to ask it is seldom possible. Paying wards 
and systems of insurance will mitigate the 
evil in the end, but at present it is a 
crying one. 

Given health, almost all the sources of — 
happiness enjoyed by the wealthy man are 
within the grasp of his cousin on a small pro- 
fessional income, only the poor man must 
make rather more effort to lay hold on them. 
If he wants to be socially popular, he must — 
allow himself fewer lapses into grumpiness, 
and must make a’ greater effort not to be 
bored or opinionated. He must expect tobe 
judged on his merits alone, and sought for 
nothing but his company, He must brace — 
himself to go in search of those opportunities 
of enjoyment which the rich man finds at his 
hand, What is perhaps hardest of all, he 
must be content to let his children have onl} 
the essentials of a good education, without 
conventional stamp. Nothing is so dear 
conventionalism, Learning is cheap and p 
is not expensive, but public schools are p 
hibitive for a poor man with several son: 
All departures from the usual are ati 
with increased consciousness of risk 
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luckily these departures, when prompted 
by necessity, appear to be more often at- 
tended by good results than those undertaken 
for the sake of experiment. The compara- 
tively poor man will never be able to forget 
that nothing is to be had for nothing; but, as 
we watch the careers of those who have 
succeeded in the art we have been con- 
sidering, we shall perforce admit that out of 
their extra trouble springs an extra vitaliza- 
tion, an extra capacity for happiness.—The 
Spectator. 


Some Irish Fairies. 


There are not many fairies in England. 
The English night is peopled by a grimmer 
folk, for whom one would never leave milk at 
the door nor a bunch of primroses upon the 
thatch. There is no appeasing these folk. 
They are the wraiths of bad men and witches, 
They live the life they lived on earth, preying 
darkly upon the ‘‘substance’’ of the spirit, as 
of old they preyed upon their bodies. 

In Ireland, on the whole, the well-meaning 
“spirits” are quite common, though some- 
times even they play absurd and irritating 
tricks. Trooping fairies are generally less 
well disposed than those who, like the cluri- 
caun, or the pooka, go alone. The pookaisa 
pleasant creature: the cluricaun sometimes 
works with a family for years together. Only 
one fault can be found with the Irish spirits. 
They are arbitrary creatures, moving in a 
fantastic world of their own. They are out- 
side life. In England the spirits are seldom 
so airy. They keep pretty close to the earth. 
They do not live in water or ride upon the 
wind. They have many of the attributes, 
and some of them the passions, of humanity. 
In Ireland they are sometimes so “detached” 
that they are almost out of human sympathy. 

An old Irish laborer told me that once, when 
he was sitting by a stone fence with his father, 
a halfpenny leaped out on to a-large flat 
stone and began dancing and singing. Both 
thought that some boy on the other side of 
the wall was playing them a trick; but, when 
they looked over, there was nobody there. 
They knew then that ‘‘They”’ were at their 
pranks, so they watched and listened to the 
halfpenny with more than common interest. 
It danced and sang very prettily, ‘“‘with a 
wee noise to it, like some one plucking a 
fiddlestring.” Its dancing was partly step- 
dancing, leaping up and coming down in 
measure, like the taps of a drum; partly of 
that older, symbolic kind of dancing, of 
whirling round in a variety of circles, which, 
while complete in themselves, slowly described 
a larger circle. After making sport for half 
an hour, the halfpenny became tired, and 
paused for breath. As it lay down, the 
father took hold of it and put it in his pocket, 
and carried it home. He placed it in a small 
wooden box upon the dresser, where it lay 
very still until the lamp was lit at dusk. 
Then it began to sing again, but in a different 
note. Instead of singing like a twitched 
fiddlestring, it chirped like a cricket, its note 
getting shriller and shriller till ‘‘you would 
have thought it was bagpipes playing.” As 
the note became shrill, it began to dance; and 
its dancing was no longer gentle, but noisy 
like the hammering of nails or the grunting of 
oars in their crutches or the falling of shin- 
gle when the sea is high. It did not get 
tired, as before. It danced and sang till it 
had the cottage shaking, till the neighbors 
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Christmas China and Glass 


Suggestive Items 


We cannot undertake to enumerate, but suggest some 
of the many items to be found in the several departments 
comprising a more extensive variety than any house in the 
same line, which are specially adapted for Holiday and 


Complimentary Gifts, viz: 


In the Glass Department will be seen the 
best examples of the American and Foreign 
Glass Makers. Among the items may be 
mentioned: 

Cut Crystal Glass. Also rich colored and 
gold Vienna Glass in the Glass Room (Second 
Floor), Tumblers, Goblets, Hocks, Clarets, 
and Stem Glasses of all kinds, Loving Cups, 
Celery Trays, Bon Bon Dishes, Honey Jars, 
Candlesticks, Cheese Covers, Glass Violet 
Bowls, Creme de Menthe Glasses, Apollinaris 
Pitchers, Flower Centre Pieces, Biscuit Jars, 
Epergnes, Tall Altar Vases for Churches, 
Glass Grape Fruit Stands with glass linings. 

In the Glass Department will be seen exten- 
sive lines of the ordinary inexpensive pressed 
table glass and vases, as well as the medium 
grades blown and etched. 

Fine Lamps and Candlesticks and Candle 
Shades (on Gallery Floor), also 

Stem Glasses and Finger Bowls. 

Venetian Glass Specimens. 

Ornamental Pieces superb specimens from 

the best Potteries in Europe; Vases, Urns, 

Cabinet Specimens, Flower Holders, Paint- 

ings on Porcelain, in brief, the choice things 

now on sale in the best china and art shops 
in London, Paris, Vienna and Berlin. 

(Main floor and third floor.) 

In the general stock will be seen new de- 
signs of Ramekins and Stands, Macaroni or 
Souffle Dishes, Pudding Dishes and Stands, 
Hot Milk Jugs, Single dozens of rich Plates, 
Oyster Plates, Five O’Clock Tea Sets, Water 
Sets for guest rooms, etc. 


Gifts for Children 
Doulton China, with Artistic Paintings of 
Nursery Rhymes, Subjects and Mottoes; 
Plates, Mugs, Milk Tumblers, Bread and 
Milk Sets, Cups and Saucers, etc., costing 
from 50 cents to $1.25. 
Also from, Minton—Child’s Bedroom Toilet 
Sets, with Decorations of Kittens, Roses, 
Puppies, etc. 
Plates and Bread and Milk Sets, with Kate 
Greenaway Subjects. 


Wedgwood Jasper from the old Josiah 
Wedgwood Pottery with Flaxman’s bas relief 
designs, 50c. up; regarded by pottery ex- 
perts as among the choicest productions of 
the potter’s art. 


Dinner Set Department 
Full services, also Course Sets from the 
famous Potteries of England, France and 
Germany; also American sets, many of 
which are stock patterns, always readily 
matched. All values of Decorated Dinner 
Sets, from $8 up to $800. 
Holly decorations in China on various 
articles, from 5o0c. up. 
Royal Worcester, large Coffee Cups, for 
gentlemen, also Moustache Cups and Saucers. 
Large Covered Pitchers for. the bedroom 
for drinking water. 
Guest-room Water Sets. 
Individual Breakfast Sets. 
Grape Fruit Dishes and Orange Plates. 


On tables on the 4th floor, 3d floor and Glass Room are marked-down lots, one-third off 


lowest prices to close. 


By recent steamers from Liverpool, Hamburg and Antwerp we have landed importations 
of novelties as well as old standard patterns, constituting the largest, most valuable and compre- 


hensive stock ever shown by us. 


By steamship ‘‘Ghazee” from Hong Kong we have landed an importation, including items 


which have been scarce in the market of late. 


Buyers choosing now can have them sent at dates required. 
Everything marked in plain figures, and we are not undersold if we aoe it. 


The 


Early Buyers of Christmas 


Gifts Secure 


The Best Choice and More Comfort When Selecting 


INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 


Wholesale and Retail 


33 Franklin, Cor. Hawley St. 


Near Washington and Summer Sts. 
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came running to know what ailed them, till 
one would have thought the end of the world 
wascome. All that night it danced and sang, 
so that they ‘‘were feared to touch it.” They 
had no sleep at all that night; indeed, they 
thought that the cabin would come down 
upon them; and glad they were when the 
dawn broke, and the creature, whatever it 
was, felt the need of a little rest. At the 
morning meal, before starting for work, the 
family debated what were best to be done. 
All agreed that the thing could not be thrown 
away, that was not to be thought of; yet they 
could not have such a creature in the house 
another night. While they were debating 
the point, a ‘‘poor man’’ came to the door, 
and asked for help in the name of God. The 
father thought that there would be a blessing, 
rather than ill-luck, in giving the man the 
halfpenny; so he gave it to him, and the 
begger went his way in all happiness. But 
by the middle of the day, as they were work- 
ing in the fields, they heard the piping and 
dancing coming from the cabin as before. 
The halfpenny had come back from the 
beggarman; and there it was twirling in the 
box again, as merry as a coltin a hay-loft. 
‘‘What shall we do now?” said the father. 
‘‘Maybe the priest would quiet it,” said the 
son. ‘‘I wouldn’t be bothering his reverence,” 
said the father, ‘‘with a wee thing the like of 
that.” ‘It’s little bread I’ll be baking, with 
that thing carrying on,” said the mother. 
“You were best show it to the priest.” ‘‘I 
will not show it to the priest,’ said the 
father. ‘‘I’ll give it a strong twist over the 
rocks into the sea.” So he went out of doors 
and down the little track to the beach, and 
there he gave the halfpenny a strong twist 
into the sea. And immediately it turned in 
the air, and flew back and struck him on the 
cheek, and gave three hops back on to the 


dresser. ‘‘There’s strong magic in that,” 
said the father “It’s a powerful magic, 
indeed, is in it,’ said the mother. “You 


were best burnit.”’ ‘‘I would not be burning 
it for all the gold of the world,” said the 
father. So he took hold of it again, and 
carried it ‘‘up the road a piece,” to a fairy 
thorn-tree, all stuck about with votive rags 
and ribbons. He laid it down carefully at 
the foot of the tree. ‘‘Lie there,” he said. 
‘‘There’s soft lying and sweet dreams,” he 
said, ‘‘under a tree the like of that.’”” When 
he had done this, he turned to go home; but 
he hadn’t gone the half of a perch when he 
heard little cries and little pattering steps 
behind him, and there was the halfpenny 
again, coming after him ‘‘in standing leps,” 
like the devil came through Athlone. He was 
upset at the sight, but he put the coin in his 
pocket and took it back to his home. ‘‘He’ll 
not stay under the thorn,”’ he said. ‘‘Maybe 
we were wrong to take him from the fence.” 
““Maybe it’s a sup of milk he wants,” said 
the mother; but the milk she offered was left 
untouched in its saucer. It was liberty, not 
milk, he wanted. So at last the old man and 
his son walked up the road to the fence and 
laid the halfpenny on the large flat stone. 
And they had no sooner laid him down than 
he gave a long leap and a whistle, and skipped 
away out of that, like a salmon in the sea. 
They never saw him again, though sometimes 
they would hear him laughing at them from 
somewhere by the side of the road. 

In a village in the North of Ireland there 
is a young man who was walking home one 
night after being out in the boat. He had 
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not far to walk, but his path took him across 
a field in which a fairy thorn-tree grows, It 
was shortly after sunset when he entered 
the field, but he did not reach his home until 
the morning, All the night long. he was 
wandering about the field, trying to get out 
of it, following elusive tracks and often falling 
headlong. ‘They had bewitched him out of 
sheer mischief, so that he couldn’t tell which 
way to turn at all. Long before the morning 
he was tired; but he did not dare to sleep 
there, for he knew that, if he fell asleep there, 
he would wake witless. At last, when it grew 
light, they ceased from troubling, and he was 
able to see the path to the fence, with his cabin 
a little way beyond. He was so weary with 
walking that he could do nothing all that day. 

In a field at the back of the young man’s 
cabin there is a sousterrain, or ‘‘Dane’s 
dwelling,” a sort of underground passage, 
lined with stones, leading to an inner chamber. 
There are several of these dwellings in the 
district; but this one is larger than most of 
them, and ina finer situation. It is said to 
contain treasure, both gold and silver; and 
not many years ago a man went down it and 
brought back a golden spoon. Others have 
gone down since then; ‘‘but it is likely they 
were angry at the spoon goitg,” for no one 
has found any more treasure, owing to the 
magic they have put upon it. A few months 
back the owner rolled a great stone across the 
entrance, so that his sheep should not fall 
down it, as they grazed over the field. The 
next morning the stone was rolled from the 
mouth, though ‘‘it was a great stone, would 
take three men to shift.” The farmer called 
his men, and the stone was pried back with 
levers; but the next morning it was lying on 
its face twenty yards from the mouth of the 
dwelling. The farmer was not going to be 
beaten by either a Dane or a Druid, so he 
hove the stone back to its place and piled 
other stones against it. ‘The next morning 
they were all scattered down the hill, and the 
dwelling lay open to the world. ‘The farmer 
again rolled back the stone, and put a strong 
curse upon it, and set men to watch there 
through the night. In the early morning 
they all fell asleep, and, while they slept, the 
stone was rolled from the door and sent spin- 
ning down the hill, through a stone fence, 
into the road. ‘That angered the farmer, so 
he gathered all his men and poured a whole 
cartload of rocks down the opening, and then 
built a cairn on the top of it. ‘‘That’ll keep 
you in,” he said. ‘‘It’s that or death,” he 
said. The stones were too much for ‘‘“Them’’: 
they never moved one of them. The Dane’s 
dwelling has been closed ever since.—/John 
Masefield, in the Speaker. 


The Church in Socialism. 


Socialism as an economic system crumbles 
under the assault of simple reasonings, Its 
partiality for hand labor, its disregard of 
essential factors in production, its obvious 
unfairness toward the leaders and managers 
of industry,—these leap forth to the eye of 
unimpassioned economic science, To science 
must the Church go, clergy and laity alike, 
for a true verdict on socialism as an industrial 
order offered in place of the order now run- 
ning, with however much of friction, however 
much of waste, however much of hardship. 
The socialist state would not work, its ma- 


, chinery would not run. M, Yves Guyot, the | 
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Our National Socicties. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
-votional works: 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to nae Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins, 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer,” Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


French economist, well says that thorough- 
going socialism is ‘‘really a revival of the 
belief in miracles, though these latter-day 
miracles are to be wrought by the government. 
The Church will do wisely, then, not to take 
up belief in governmental miracles when it is 
so fast dropping belief in Biblical wonders. 

The attitude of the Church toward social- 
ism in its scientific form as expounded by the 
great doctors of the movement (and this is 
socialism par excellence) should, then, I hold, 
be one of decided rejection of its economic 
reasonings as partial and unjust; one of freely 
manifested sympathy with its ideal of human 
brotherhood; one of hearty invitation to the 
socialist to join with it and with all other 
well-wishers of our kind in a wide variety of 
immediately practicable social reforms, such 
as the elimination of child labor from the fac- 
tory, the regulation of monopolies, and the 


universalization of education, that prime 


opportunity fora human being. The Church 
should never accept as sufficient the mate- < 
rialistic interpretation of history which m 
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socialists receive. It should recoil from 
that class bitterness and hatred which too 
many socialists sedulously promote. It 
should never falter in its preaching of the 
prime necessity of good morals under any and 
every economic scheme. An ideal in which 
character stands only in the background is 
not for the Church. It is not for any rational 
man. But an ideal of a better society we 
must all have, otherwise ‘‘we should cease to 
struggle” against the imperfections and the 
dangers of our human lot. Truly it is but 
weakness in the preacher to repeat, ‘‘Be good, 
and observe the Golden Rule: you will then 
be happy.” This is a gospel for children. 
The real question is What is goodness, and 
what does the Golden Rule demand to-day? 
What is social justice? They only answer 
well and profitably who study and so come to 
understand the economic and industrial prob- 
lems, who are not frightened by the need of 
constant social reform, however far it may 
seem to go toward State socialism, whether 
we consider to-day the prescription offered by 
Dr. Roosevelt or that offered by Dr. Bryan. 
It is always a matter of degree, proportion, 
measure, fitness to the time and the place. 
“Tet us reason together,” the Church 
should say to the socialist, in a temper of 
kindly appreciation. ‘‘Your ideal of human 
brotherhood is mine. Let us work out the 
difficult problem of ways and means in all 
charity, in all justice. Let us invoke the pru- 
dent counsels of our sister Science. Let us 
advise with the sage mistress Experience. 
Let us learn from the ethical philosopher ‘to 
moralize our social relations as they stand,’ 
and let us then move on patiently, slowly, 
surely, unitedly, to a better and even more 
better state. Let us learn of each other. 
Let us teach each other. Let us help each 
other.” If the socialist will listen to such 
an invitation in the spirit in which it is given, 
then we can say in Wordsworth’s words, that 
these ‘‘are tokens, signs, 
“Which when the appointed season hath 
arrived, 
Joy as her holiest language shall adopt, 


And Reason’s godlike power be glad to own.” 
—Nicholas P. Gilman. 


Congregational Theologians. 


The announcement that Rev. Theodore D. 
Bacon has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the North Unitarian Church in Salem will 
interest all who have hitherto associated 
the name of Bacon with stalwart adherents 
to orthodox Congregationalism. Mr. Bacon 
is a son of the late Dr. Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon, a grandson of Leonard Bacon and a 
brother of Prof. B. W. Bacon of Yale. He is 
himself a graduate both of Yale University 
and Seminary, and was for a number of years 
pastor over the Congregational church at 
Essex Junction, whence he went to Michigan, 
his last pastorate being in Flint, which he 
resigned last summer. Another somewhat 
recent accession to the ranks of Unitarianism 
is Rev. Henry Goodwin Smith, D.D., of 
Lane Theological Seminary in Cincinnati, 
and who of late has resided in Northampton 
and Goshen, Mass. He has received the 
indorsement of the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of New England Unitarians. Dr. 
Smith is a graduate of Amherst College and 
Union Seminary, and his father, Henry 
Boynton Smith, was for many years the 
eminent professor of theology in Union. 
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In this connection it is;to be noted that Rev. 
Henry Preserved Smith, once at Lane Semi- 
nary, and more recently at Amherst College, 
and the centre of considerable agitation 
when he was in the Presbyterian ranks, is 
now occupying the Old Testament chair in 
the Meadville (Pa.) Unitarian Seminary, 
though he has {not severed his connection 
with the Congregational denomination. If 
Unitarianism does not produce from its own 
stock sufficient men to man its pulpits and 
its professorial chairs, we congratulate it on 
being re-enforced with such able and earnest 
men as the two Smiths and Mr. Bacon. We 
are not, however, able to see in their personal 
decisions any evidence of a landslide from 
orthodoxy to Unitarianism on the part of 
either our ministers or churches.—The Con- 
gregatronalist. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Eighty Years Old. 


We are often told that life, valuable life, 
is not measured by the large number of 
years, but by time, even short, which is 
well spent. Yet, if both length of years and 
good works go together, so much the better, 
I suppose. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society is 
eighty years old, and is celebrating the event 
by pursuing its faithful course of duty. If 
we thought any good would result, we might 
beat the drum and stir the denominational 
air with the noise of an anniversary occasion. 
Do our friends require this to keep them loyal 
and appreciative? Is it not a compliment 
to our Unitarian clergy and laity, that we 
assume they do not need the ‘‘hustling”’ 
habit brought to bear upon their attention 
and purses? 

I say ‘‘purses,” for that is the objective 
point of most activity nowadays in religion 
and business. Officers of organizations are 
constantly pushing for money. They make 
personal appeals to individuals; they run 
the gamut of reasons and facts; they stake 
their reputation on financial results. 

I ought to know, from varied experiences, 
the part which money plays in the plans of 
churches and religious organizations, Some 
of my best thought and time has been given 
to ‘‘money raising.’’ But, when that phase 
of affairs submerges other and superior ele- 
ments, woe to the cause thus eclipsed. It 
does not seem eclipsed for the time: rather 
is it brilliant in the light of aggressive, mone- 
tary prosperity. Yet the standards are 
lowered, and time tells a final story of retro- 
gression, 

This homily has an application to the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society, which, as | 
said, now turns its eightieth year. It has 
tried to do good work; it has aimed to serve 
the small school as faithfully as the large 
one; it has been broad, and inclusive; it 
has had on its Board, from decade to decade, 
some of our wisest men; it has had well- 
chosen leaders as administrative officers; 
it has never lost a cent of its funds, thanks 
to the ability of its Treasurer; it has neither 
given way to impulse nor been made prisoner 
by excessive caution; it has been brave 
enough to publish progressive books, and 
also courageous enough to stand against 
extremes of both old and new; it has quietly 
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filled up the reserves of Unitarian strength, 
while other movements were parading with 
banners and bands; it has done all this, anda 
thousand-fold more, without obtruding the 
financial question. 

Can it do more? Yes! By as much as 
you, the givers, you the competent, you who 
have influence, see fit to enlarge our means. 
One man gives us six thousand dollars, which 
meant no sacrifice to him, but did mean a 
great help to us, and at once we were able, 
with only two thousand of it, to benefit 
our Schools with certain publications and 
by sending out a Field Agent. 

To get back, the point is this, Are these 
eighty years sufficient advocates for us, 
or must we ‘‘hustle’”’ and beg, and pull wires, 
to get the financial means necessary for that 
work which is not ours, but belongs to the 
Unitarian movement? We leave it to the 
judicial sentiment of our people. I think 
I might add, to the sympathetic attention 
of minister and layman; for we have the 
right to claim something more than mere 
judicial treatment. 

I have written this as a postscript (rather 
lengthy) to the official appeal published in 
last week’s Register, It must be thirty years 
now since I first entered into the affairs of 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, which 
I have served to the best of my ability. Itis 
fifteen years since I assumed executive and 
working duties as President. Nothing would 
delight me more than to see, this commemo- 
rative year, a generous, loyal proof of sup- 
port for our organization. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Annual Dues. 


While we have reason to feel gratified with 
the financial outcome of the fair, the goodly 
amount realized does not mean that we need 
do nothing for the next few months, but 
simply rest on our laurels, so to speak. 
Nothing of the kind. It means that we need 
to keep on working just the same and just 
as hard. There is some indebtedness that 
has to be met, and after this is settled we 
are left not so well off as many of our friends 


Business Notices. 


December is a busy month in the China and glass 
shops, and the Jones, McDuffee & Stratton organization 
is prepared to meet a large demand. Their importations 
come direct from every pottery producing country, novel- 
ties as well as old standard things, useful and orna- 
mental, always including the best specimens from American 
makers 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. Charles P. Lombard 


is care of Baring Brothers & Co., London, England. 


YEARSOF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
1 Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Rirhwees gt ; miles out by trolley. 
For facts.address F S Read Hiehiand Sprines. Va. 


ATTENDANT NURSE. 


Position wanted as attendant nurse by woman of middle 
age with best of seberenres. Terms Moderate. Address, 
*E.B.” Care Geo. H. Ellis, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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atid unions may imagine. We must also 
bear in mind that this money has to go 
toward the running expenses for the next 
two years. 

We therefore need the annual contribu- 
tions to our treasury fully as ‘much as ever, 
in order to carry on the work we have begun. 
For convenience, in sending the annual dues 
kindly see that your treasurer sends all 
money orders, checks, etc., to the National 
Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Christmas Sale. 


This sale will take place on Saturday after- 
noon, December 14, in Room 3, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, from one to five o’clock. At 
this little sale of ours before Christmas we 
hope to realize the $150 necessary to swell 
our fair receipts to $2,000 or more. Any of 
the friends, unable to attend or assist at 
the time of the Biennial Bazaar, are now 
given an opportunity of sending contributions 
of money or of candy, cookies, cake, etc., 
to Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Remember the date, Sat- 
urday, December 14, from 1 to 5 P.M. 


Missionary Appeals. 


Oftentimes our unions receive appeals, 
setting forth the needs of certain objects 
that seem worthy, and in their bewilderment 
find it difficult to decide what ones to help. 
To all these societies the directors would 
recommend that, while all of these may be 
thoroughly reliable and trustworthy, it 
would be well to refer all such appeals to the 
executive board, that will in due season pass 
judgment upon such and determine as to 
whether or not these should be helped by the 
National Young People’s Religious Union. 
This is no new departure among our Uni- 
tarian bodies, but is an established custom 
among some of the older organizations in 
our Unitarian fellowship. Needless to say 
that these outstanding appeals will be con- 
sidered when our $300 for missionary pur- 
poses have been raised. 

At our last annual meeting it was voted 
to raise $300 for one or more missionary pur- 
poses, thereafter to be determined; and it 
has since been decided to raise $150 or more 
for general missionary purposes and $150 or 
more for Proctor Academy. 

We are pleased with the interest shown 
in Proctor Academy so far; and we would 
also like to call especial attention to the other 
appeal for missionary work. Hereafter will 
not the unions bear this in mind, when mak- 
ing their contributions, and state how much 
is donated towards the National Union ex- 
penses and how much for missionary work, 
defining clearly whether this money for 
missionary work is intended for the special 
missionary fund or for Proctor Academy? 
We do not wish to disparage the union’s con- 
tributing to Proctor Academy, not at all; 
neither do we wish them to forget the special 
missionary fund, and so perhaps fall far 
short of the $150 we are to raise for this 
besides, : 

So far of the amount to be raised for 
special missionary work the unions have 
contributed nothing. Amount to be raised, 
$150 or more. 

The following unions have contributed to 
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Proctor Academy: Bernardston, $5; Bolton, 
$3; Meadville, Pa., $5; Newport, R.I., $5; 
North Easton, Mass., $5; Norton, Mass., 
$5; Taunton, Mass., $5; total, $33.00. 
Up to the present time some of these contri- 
butions have been sent direct to Proctor 
Academy; but in these cases the unions will 
receive credit as having contributed to this 
cause. It seems preferable, however, to 
have all future contributions for this work 
sent through the National Office. So it is 
recommended that hereafter the unions 
be kind enough to see that this is done. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, December 18, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. H. T. Secrist of Boston. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Union of Boston will be held in 
the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, at 7 p.m., Monday, December 16. 
“What Should Christmas mean to the Uni- 
tarian Child?” Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D. Supper will be served to delegates 
at 6, and to others who wish to purchase 
single tickets. All interested are welcome 
to the meeting at 7. 


Churches. 

Hartrorp, Conn.—Unity Church, the 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland: In view of the cen- 
tennial of the poet Whittier, which will 
occur on the 17th of this month, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sunderland will give a series of Sunday 
evening talks at Unity Church, Hartford, 
Conn., on ‘Whittier and his Writings,” 
illustrated by readings from his poems, as 
follows: December 8. ‘‘Whittier as the 
Poet of New England Scenery,” Mr. Sunder- 
land; ‘‘ Whittier as the Poet of New England 


Life,’ Mrs. Sunderland. December 15. 
“Whittier’s New England Legends and 
Ballads,’ Mrs. Sunderland; ‘‘Whittier’s 


Legends and Ballads not connected with 
New England,” Mr. Sunderland. December 


22. “The Anti-slavery Movement: Whittier 
and other Leaders,’ Mrs. Sunderland; 
“Whittier’s Anti-slavery Poems,’ Mr. 


Sunderland. December 29. ‘‘ Whittier and 
the Quakers,” Mrs. Sunderland; Stereopticon 
Pictures of Whittier, his homes, friends, 
scenes connected with his writings, etc., Mr. 
Sunderland. On Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 15, Mr. Sunderland will preach on ‘‘The 
Influence of Whittier in liberalizing the 
Religious Thought of our time.” On the 
same day the Sunday-school of Unity Church 
will have a ‘‘ Whittier Centennial Service,” 
with recitations of Whittier’s poems by the 
scholars and short talks by the superin- 
tendent and teachers on the poet’s life and 
the work he did for religion and humanity. 


LittLeTon, Mass.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Society: On Sunday, November 
17, the Sunday-school observed its annual 
Harvest Festival in place of the usual morn- 
ing service. The decorations consisted of 
ferns, potted plants, and flowers, with a 
liberal contribution of fruits and vegetables 
all of which were sent to less favored children 
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in Boston for their Thanksgiving. The — 
lessons of the occasion were ‘‘Thankfulness 
for Daily Blessings and the Pleasure of Shar- 
ing with Others.’? Appropriate recitations 
and readings were given by nearly every 
member of the school. As usual, singing was 
a feature of the service, the young people 
in place of the regular choir. Although the 
society has been without a pastor for nearly 
a year, the various departments of church 
work are being carried along as well as pos- 
sible. On February last Rev. John Malick 
severed his relations with the society. His 
three years of faithful.and conscientious work 
However 
much a minister is needed, no one, as yet, 
has been called. The Batk Log Club has 
had its annual reception, and is now well 
under way for the season with a rich pro- 
gramme. The Young People’s Guild, a 
band of loyal young people, is doing good 
work. The entertainments and sales of the 
Ladies’ Charitable Society and Women’s 
Alliance resulted in liberal additions to each 
treasury. As a whole, the society is pros- 
pering, having reason for rejoicing in its 
past history and still greater reason for doing 
more efficient service in the future. 


MippLEBoRO, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society, G. E. Macllwain: The present 
month has seen us established in what we 
might as well call ‘““Our new Church.” Like 
Eve in the Garden, it was made out of the 
old one; but the changes and improvements 
are so extensive that it is like beginning 
over. What we have desired for near a 
half dozen years, what many people said 
was impossible, and what all but two or 
three of us despaired of, has been realized 
in the accompanying picture. Our joy in the 


‘achievement has been clouded by the un- 


timely death of Mr. George E. Wood, a 
few days ago. He was the father of the 
enterprise, and to his splendid zeal and 
enthusiastic devotion much of the success 
is due. The new building puts us on an 
entirely new footing. Our location is the 
most commanding in the village. Taken 
all in all, our property presents the most 
pleasing church exterior in town, and for 
the first time in our struggling history we 
have a building adapted to our needs. 


FREE FOR CHRISTMAS. Gold Fish or Blue 
Fish that acts alive, or card, with Blue Cat Book. 
Artistic. Illustrated. 25 cents. Allshine Bookshop, 
23 R11, Richmond, Va 


CHRONIC CONDITIONS 


may be overcome by the right treatment 
and care, amid agreeable environment. The 
new Woodside Booklet explains fully. 


DR. FRANK W. PATCH, 
Framingham, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
peri Be temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. , 

Henry M. Williams, President. _ 
Rev. C. R. Eliot. Secy. Wm.H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. Field, Sugerz 
277 Tremont St.. ton. 
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Not an inch of the old building but has been 
gone over. The social rooms have been 
built entirely new, of stone, the whole has 
been tastily furnished; steam heat and 
electric lights installed; new entrances of 
ample proportion constructed; and the 
grounds laid out in attractive style. An 
agreement has been entered into with 
adjacent property owners, so that an ad- 
joining right of way has been virtually added 
to our lot. The church kitchen and dining- 
room have been visited by strangers from 
many places, and pronounced. the best seen 
in any church, Great credit is due to Hon. 
David G. Pratt and to Mrs. Pratt for assist- 
ance in the enterprise. But in the same 
breath one must mention the cordial and 
enthusiastic rally of the whole congregation 
to the work in hand and the kindness of some 
good friends outside. We now have a solid, 
substantial property, to reproduce which 
would cost fully sixteen thousand dollars 
above the lot. This church has a large and 
growing constituency, mainly of working 
people, which numbers more than three 
hundred and fifty. These, with the seventy- 
five people in adjacent Carver, made a con- 
siderable body of friends. The present 
pastorate is the longest in the history of the 
Society. 


Personal. 


Rev. Louis Claus Dethlefs (graduate of 
the Meadville Theological School, 1907) and 
Rev. Lovinzo Leroy Greene (of the Univer- 
salist denomination), have been admitted to 
the Unitarian Fellowship by the New Eng- 
land Fellowship Committee, Rev. Edward 
A, Horton, Rev. Austin S. Garver, Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord, D.D. 


Rey. Henry G. Spaulding, who lectured 
on the 7th and preached on the 8th at the 
Hackley school, is to give his illustrated lec- 
ture on ‘The Christmas Story”? at Unity 
Church, Springfield, Mass., on December 
22. Mr. Spaulding has recently lectured 
before the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, 
and also before the Municipal Art Society of 
Baltimore. 


Under the auspices of the American Uni- 
tarian Association Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
will spend January and February in visiting 
our California churches, with which he was 
so long associated as missionary superin- 
tendent. On January 12 he is to preach in 
Los Angeles and San Diego. On the 14th 
he preaches the sermon before the united 
Unitarian and Universalist conferences of 
Southern California in the Pasadena Uni- 
versalist church. On the 16th and 17th he 
is to speak at Redlands and Pomona and 
other places. On the 19th he preaches at 
Santa Barbara. The 26th will find him in 
his old-time pulpit in Oakland, and in the 
evening at the Alameda Unitarian church. 
On the 2d of February he will preach for the 
First and Second Churches in San Francisco, 
for the Palo Alto and San José churches on 
the 9th instant, while lectures and addresses 
before various societies and clubs, together 
with a course before the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, will fill up the inter- 
space. Revs. Henry G. Spaulding, W. Chan- 
ning Brown, Francis Tiffany, William R. 
Lord, and Clay MacCauley will occupy the 
Brighton pulpit till the return of Mr. Wendte 
who will be accompanied by Mrs. Wendte, 
a native of the Golden State. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contribution received | been planted by shrewd dragomans, who 
during the month of November by the Uni-| conduct generous tourists to the salted 
tarian Sunday School Society :— grounds where thousands-of-years-old souve- 
Nov. 2. Mr. G. L. Stratton, Concord, ee BEaoe' $10.00 nirs are to be picked up. The beads are 

cs es a Be oe Beem 20-00 genuine, and there is a certain exhilaration 
; i Sie *5-09| in finding one, although such beads are not 


x2. Rutherford, N.J., Sunday-school.. a 
12. J. H. Metcalf, Providence, R.I..-.. 100.00| especially valuable from a commercial 


19. M. O. Adams, Boston..-.-- ae 0 0 

TONNES SUR: Genres, New Ola. Winke Roce standpoint, The tombs of the ordinary cit- 
20. South Natick, Mass., , Sunday-school: ... Sic 5.00 vase who lived in the days of Rameses, 
20, Mrs evenson, Boston... ... 10.00 and which are frequently excavated by the 
25. Mrs. J. G. Walker, Washington, D. (xs z a y 

26. Mrs. Annie iDS Hitch, Neirburell h, N. y. aoiee explorers, contain many of the cheaper orma- 
26. Portsmouth, N.H., South Parish.. 25.00) ments, and these, including beads, are con- 


RICHARD C. Humpnreys, ye sequently abundant in L1xor, One native 
jeweler, who holds forth in a queer little 
dark shop up a narrow flight of stairs, 
where customers sit on the rugs spread on 

4 a the floor and drink Turkish coffee while they 
_ The sands in and around Luxor seem to be | inspect the assortment of rings and neck- 
tich in mummy beads. It has been hinted] laces, gives, with every important pur- 
that some of the treasures which are to be chase, a rope of genuine mummy beads,— 
found conspicuously on the surface have} Leslie’s Weekly. 


Jordan. Marsh Co. 


The Mercantile Heart of New England 
Our Standard Always the Highest 


Mummy Beads in Egypt. 


Our StocK Always the Largest 


Our Prices Absolutely the Lowest 


Holiday Furniture for Gift Buyers 


You will not find a better time to select furniture gifts than now, nor will 
you find a better or bigger stock from which to make a Satisfactory selection. 
Our furniture has a distinct merit, yet it sells at prices that appeal to economists. 

Annex — Street Floor 


| Colonial Work Tables 


Solid mahogany, 16-inch top, opens 
to 34 inches long. Price . 13.50 


Mahogany Tea Trays 
24 in. x 14 in., oval, with marquetry 
centre, rim aaa handles. Price 5, oo 
Mahogany Pedestals 
Plain tapering column, scroll feet, 14-inch round tops. 
Teakwood Tabourettes 
16-inch round tops, richly carved base and legs, red or black. Worth 20.00. 
Price 


Price . 


14.00 


14.00 


Music Cabinets 


Adjustable shelves, lock on door, curved legs. Price 


6.50 
Mahogany Desks 
28 inches wide, curved legs. 


Tilting Table 


Solid mahogany, oval 
carved claw feet. Price . 


High grade quality throughout. Price 15.00 


| Book Rests 


Solid Mahogany, either plain, fluted 
or scroll designs 


snap tops, / 


. 9,00 
New Victor and Edison Records for the Holidays 


The entire list of new records will be demonstrated in our new talking 

machine room. Fourth Floor 
Here is also a full line of both VICTOR and EDISON MACHINES at 

Prices from 10.00 to 200.00. 


CHRISTMAS RECORD CABINETS from 12.00 28.00. 


- 3.75 


$424 


Pleasantries. 


A Japanese student of English writes: 
“Last year I could use hardly English good, 
as it is like now.’ 


“Man wants but little here below.” 

But this was written long ago. 

The saying now has little worth, 

For in these days man wants the earth. 
—A. W. Macy, in Putnam’s. 


The ancient version of an answer attributed 
to various persons in our time was as follows: 
In a Biblical examination a student was 
asked, ‘‘Who. was Esau?” 
“Esau was a hairy man who lived in the 
wilderness, He wrote fables and sold the 
copyright for a mess of potash.” 


It was a district where there was much 
intimidation, The judge charged the jury 
very strongly in favor of conviction. The 
jury immediately brought in a verdict of 
“Not Guilty.” The counsel for the pros- 
ecution started up indignantly. ‘Do you 
call this law, my Lord?” The judge an- 
swered even quicker than had the jury, “No, 
sor, I ‘call it jurisprudence” (jury’s pru- 
dence). 


The old-time revivalist often possessed a 
gift of satire. At a Maine camp-meeting a 
young man made himself so obnoxious that 
the old preacher rounded off a sentence rather 
abruptly. ‘‘Now, Lord,” he continued, with- 
out a trace of irritation, ‘“we pray that Thou 
wilt in the mightiness of Thy power take that 
young man in the fourth seat and make his 
heart as free from sin as his head is from 
sense.” —Y outh’s Companion. 


“Well, and we'll not get Home Rule for 
Ould Ireland, and Ireland a nation,” said 
an Irishman, ‘‘till France and Russia and 
Germany, and maybe Austria, Italy and the 
United States, give those blackguards of 
Englishmen a ‘good hiding.” ‘Then, after a 
pause, he added, in a proud whisper: “and 
the whole lot of them shoved together 
couldn’t doit. Oh, it’s the grand navy we’ve 
got!”—From the Duke of Argyllis Recollec- 
tions. 


Two little girls were one day discussing 
matters of interest when Dorothy remarked: 
“T wish we could have a dancing school. 
We could get up a good class, too; now 
there are two in our family, three in yours, 


the two Dodds, and three Clarks,’’ Where- 
upon Ethel burst forth: “O no, not the 
Clarks; they don’t believe in it.” ‘Why 


not?” asked Dorothy; ‘don’t they believe 
in anything like that?” ‘‘Well,” said Ethel, 
with more hesitation, ‘‘I don’t think they do. 
Anyhow, they don’t ‘believe in vaccination!” 
—Selected. 


An English visitor when out deer-stalking 
conversed with a ghillie, who belonged to 
the Free Church, as to the difference between 
his church and the Established. The E (ng- 
lishman said he had attended the services of 
both churches, and had heard their ministers 
talk in private, and could make out no dif- 
ference at all between the faith and practice 
of worshi between the two. ‘‘Och, yes,” 
answered Tonal, ‘‘there is a great difference. ie 
“What is it? I can’t see it.” “Och, its just 
this, that we’ll have grace, and the others 
will be gralloched and burned in the ever- 
lasting fire. It’s just that they'll be tamned 


and we'll be singing.”—Passages from the 
Past. 


He | replied,. 
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GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


-» PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, . 


BOSTON. 
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wR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 


and Packed Moth-proof by 


‘ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet, 1211-2 Oxtord 
Educational. 


Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen wel-own educator 
will reopen ‘their Baty foe Girls, 
OCTOBER. 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 

irls.’ Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, - 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDufiie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuiffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
Course in Fone ee 
. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR | ACADEMY 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President. 
F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


Individual 
A new Preparatory 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rev. Cuas.W.WenprTe. Price 35 cents; bya cents. 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress stone 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by oa 50 cents 
Ree copy. Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beason 

ston. 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


THN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, ~ £ 


Massachusetts 


